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Prusstate ANILINE BLACKS are adapt- 
able for printing cotton and rayon in a 
wide variety of styles in combination 
with vat dyes, rapid fasts and steam 
colors. This process is most effective in 
reducing tendering of the fabric, and 


minimizes the electrolytic effect on the 


doctor blade. 






YELLOW PRUSSIATE OF SODA 
YELLOW PRUSSIATE OF POTASH 





[Sodium Ferrocyanide Na,Fe(CN),*10H:O] 





[Potassium Ferrocyanide K,Fe(CN),:3H.0] 















When Ordering Prussiates Specify Aero BRAND, 
your assurance of... 
1. Uniformly high quality over 99% Yellow 


Prussiate of Soda or Yellow Prussiate of 
Potash. 


2. Close chemical control from basic raw rie- 
terials to the finished product. 


w 


. Small crystalline form dissolves readily in 
hot or cold water. ' 
o 
For dependable supply . . . for authoritative 
technical service . . . call on Cyanamid. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION DEPT E5 






30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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/ WASH AND LIGHT FASTNESS 
/ ON N 
/ VISCOSE RAYON, AND COTTON, \ 
/ WOOL BLENDS AND ACETATE BLENDS \ 
+/ IN \ 
/ YARNS, HOSIERY, KNIT GOODS AND WOVEN FABRICS \ 





ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR PACKAGE MACHINE DYEING 
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HEAVY-DUTY HYDRAULIC CALENDER 


These machines are built for maximum pressure 
up to 80 tons. Cast-iron frames. Built with any 
combination of rolls. No clutches, push button 
controlled. All moving parts on antifriction bear- 
ings. 



















Also 
Specialists in manufacturing of calender rolls: 
Paper—Cotton—Asbestos—Cotton & Husk, etc. 


VERDUIN postwar QUETSCH 


Combining a wide pressure range, variable 
speeds and superior construction, the Verduin 
Quetsch can be used for padding and mangling 
as well as finishing. Available for prompt de- 
livery. 


HEAVY-DUTY HYDRAULIC EMBOSSER 


Hydraulic pressure (no accumulator) variable 
speed, antifriction bearings. For paper, cotton, 
vinyl and finished synthetic goods. Built to 
your specific requirements. 


JOHN VERDUIN 


MACHINE CORP. 
351 TENTH AVE., PATERSON, N. J. 


Partial view of 38 Verduin dye becks, courtesy of 
United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J. 
t 





Can you rate as 
a fiber 
expert? 


You're an expert if you guessed all six. 
No matter how many of these fibers you 
named correctly, theyre all vital to Stein 
Hall. Each of these fibers and many more 
are continually under the scrutiny of our 
laboratory technicians. 


For 83 years, Stein Hall has serviced 
the textile industry by developing the fin- 
est products for warp sizing, printing, and 
finishing fabrics made from these and 
other fibers. 

Continuous study...endless testing 
under expert supervision in controlled 
laboratories means a more efficient op- 
eration in your plant. 

Trained salesmen will tell you about 
Stein Hall textile products. Laboratory 
specialists will back them up. For a tex- 
tile problem, call on Stéin Hall. 


Photomicrographs —Textile Fiber Atlas 


Visit us at the Stein Hall 
Booth, Textile Wet Processing 
Exposition, New York City. 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS, FREE SAMPLES AND CONSULTATION 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. uokuia 4 s$0/9 
@jDj220 asojNIja> «4 ang 


Branch offices in 17 other cities in the U. S. and Canada 7 (xoy) voury 
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SPECIFY THE DETERGENT 
WITH GUARANTEED 


0% active organic content 


MaccencthHR 


AMER I ¢ EADING SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


< 


WASHES + WETS: DISPERSES*+ FOAMS: EMULSIFIES 
IN HOT OR COLD SOLUTIONS AT ANY pH 
COSTS LESS:DOES MORE 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION attico chemicat & ove Corporation 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. (BOwling Green 9-2240) 
Boston, Mass., 150 Causeway St Capitol 0490 Greensboro,N.C., Jefferson Stondard Bldg. Greensboro 2-2518 
Providence, R. |., 15 Westminster St. Dexter 3008 Atlanta 2, Ga., 140 Peachtree St. Cypress 2821 
Chicago 10, Ill., 357 West Erie St SUperior 7-3387 Chattanooga 2, Tenn., James Building CHottonooga 6-6347 
Philadelphia 6, Po., 200-204 S. Front St. LOmbard 3-6382 New Orleons, Lo., Cotton Exchange Bldg Roymond 7228 
Son Francisco, Cal., 517 Howard St. Sutter 7507 Portlond 9, Ore., 730 West Burnside Ave Beacon 1853 
Charlotte 1, N. C., 201-203 West First St CHarlotte 3-922] Toronto, Conado, 137-145 Wellington St. W Elgin 6495 


Reg. U.S. Pot. OF eselhery 
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ptunouncing 
A NEW and MUCH MORE EFFICIENT 


DYE JIG 
ENCLOSURE 


(Application for Patent Pending) 


Here’s a compact stainless steel enclosure 
that slides down at a touch of the hand, 
out of the way for unobstructed use of the 
jig. When it’s closed it’s a perfect enclosure. 


When it’s open, it’s out of the way. 
—When closed, the windows permit full 


view of the jig in operation. 






Gl. ig Enclosure—Closed 
an ’ —To open the enclosure, both enclosure 


doors can be swung down and under the jig, completely out of the way for open jig operation. 


—T he sections of the enclosure are counter-balanced and move easily on roller bearings in two 
circular end tracks, making it extremely easy to open or close the doors. 


—When doors are down, complete manual operation of the jig is allowed. Steam condensate 
cannot drip on goods. 


—No blast of steam endangers the operator 
when the enclosure is opened. The hot steam 
goes safely upward. 


—No cables, chains, pulleys, or counter- 
weight posts to obstruct jig operation or 
get out of order. 


—These cylindrical enclosures fit most jig 
types now in use, and can be refitted readily 
when new jigs are substituted for older ones. 





i 


—Takes full size cloth rolls. ee wii ee eee 
Glasco Jig Enclosure—Open 


GLASCO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


2 WAIT STREET PATERSON 4, NEW JERSEY 
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Announcement! 


ACETATE BLACK DYERS... 


amazing new developments have been taking place 
in the improvement of our AMACEL* BLACKS. 


Absolutely tops! the NEW, 


IMPROVED 
macel 


BLACKS 


-»» BLACK G.S. 
oe» BLACK IV EXTRA 


As developed with Developer BON or BONASOL* these new, improved Amacels give the 


finest developed blacks obtainable. Perfected through the latest scientific advancements, 





they offer to a greater degree than ever, better fastness—simplified application—consistent shade purity” 
Both gre suitable for box or jig ... both are highly: dispersed—practically water soluble 


—holding stain on adjacent white viscose to a minimum. 


American Aniline was the first successful U. S. producer of dyes designed especially for acetate fibres, 


and high quality has kept Amacels at the top in this field. 


For detailed information on Amacel Black G.S. and Amacel Black IV Extra, as well as special! dota 
regarding your own particular requirements, consult our nearest branch. 


A.A.P. technicians are always happy to be of service. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N.Y. © Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. ¢ Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. 1. © Philadelphia, Pa. © Charlotte,N.C. © Chicago, Ill. »* Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ¢ Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. * Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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| Maypon Super K |  —_— 
and : 


Maypon K 


for 


Household 
and 


Industry 


Maypon 4C | 
Cosmetics | 


Samples 
: and 
| Literature — 


Peetnrontnons 


MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON : 
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AT 350 F FOR 30 SECONDS 


Concental meets your most exacting requirements for a softener, stable under all 
temperatures in high speed cotton and rayon finishing operations. Yet scorch resistance 


is only one of the many outstanding qualities of this versatile, highly concentrated softener. 


is efficient and economical. is stable in aqueous stock 
50 parts replaces 100 parts of ordinary low solutions and in the presence of organic 
concentration softeners. acids. 


does not affect absorbancy 


is compatible with starch- and does not develop odors at high tem- 
es, gums and resins. peratures. 
For softening cotton and rayon fabrics . . . for back filling and as a component in warp 


size mixes... . for finishing goods to be pre-shrunk and*for pure finishes... use Concental. 


Write for additional information concerning the use of Concental. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 
PLANTS AT DIGHTON, MASS., CHARLOTTE, N. C, AND CINCINNATI, OHL 





NEW YORK * CINCINNATI * BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTY 
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THE CAMEL LINE OF 
DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS 
has served the textile mills of America 


without interruption since 
1876. 


This broad experience assures 
PROMPT ¢ EFFICIENT > ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
| TO MEET ALL DYESTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET e« NEW YORK CITY 
28-6229 


2520-22 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. + TEL. RADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. 
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When you send goods to the kier after desizing, synergistic action 
of Santomerse No. 1 and Monsanto Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
gives you a bonus of extra detergency and extra economy. Syner- 
gistic action is the cooperation of the two Monsanto products to 
produce higher detergency than the average of the two used 


h W S ner istic action separately ... higher than either used alone. 
0 y g This synergism is effective in removing minerals, natural waxes and 
foreign matter and holding particles in suspension so they cannot 
SANTO FRSE No | settle back into fabrics. Complete rinsing is easy. Goods come out 
TSPP costs even less than economical Santomerse No. 1, therefore 
synergistic action gives you more detergency at lower cost. Second, 
d f (| pays off you'll find economy in the small amounts that you'll use. For exam- 


in perfect condition for succeeding processes. 
ple, excellent results in the kier come from using one-fourth of one 





You get economy in two ways. First, you save in price because 


per cent of Santomerse No. 1, one-fourth of one per cent of TSPP 


after lesizing and 4 per cent of caustic soda (based on weight of goods). 


For information and quotations on Santomerse No. 1 and TSPP, 
contact the nearest Monsanto Sales Office, mail the coupon or 
write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk E, Phosphate 
Division, 1779 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 


Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 




















eeeescoeeeeesveeeseeeeneeeseeeeeeee e*oeoe MONSANTO DETERGENTS 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ; AND WETTING AGENTS 
Desk E, Phosphate Division a Santomerse* No. 1 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 1779 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri " Sentai te. 9 
Mo NSANTO Please = items checked: Data and quotations on _____Santomerse No.1; Sentomerse Mo. 3 (Paste) 
; : Santomerse 30X 
RRR AGE RT Name Title - Santomerse D 
OTS : =o! 
. . Sterox* CD 
“a ” - a —— s Sterox SE 
ee a Zone_____State___ oe Sterox SK 
° Sterox 5 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND  Sterox 6 
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POLIPOL OILS 


ae Double Sulphonated Oils. Not affected by the presence 
Se ‘ of electrolytes in the dye bath. Help promote level 
: dyeing. Give softer hand in finishing operations. Ideal 
softener or lubricating agent in use with synthetic resins. 







Technical Bulletin on request. 


TIC CHEMICAL €O., INC. 
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FLAME-RESISTANT WORK UNIFORMS may 
now be made by use of an alkyd resin, ac- 
cording to the report of a government 
research laboratory. The alkyd (an impor- 
tant end-product of glycerine) is said to 
impart good laundering-resistance as well. 


(T-7) 
x * * 


TO PREVENT CLOGGING OF PRINTING 
SCREENS due to thickening agents which 

tend to dry, add glycerine to the print 
\ colors, one authority suggests. (T-8) 
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xk * * 
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PAR \ FOR SHARP PRINTS ON TEXTILES, a water- 
, in-oil emulsion is claimed to be superior 
to the starch pastes used with conven- 
tional dyestuffs. A typical composition 
contains an aqueous dyestuff solution 
emulsified into a water-immiscible solu- 
tion of film-forming substances, one of 
which is an alkyd resin. (T-9) 


ss & -& 


LONGER LIFE FOR NYLONS. Glycerine has 
become an important help in handling 
nylons in factory and retail store, ac- 
cording to an article published recently. 
Applied to the hands of machine op- 
erators and clerks, glycerine is said to 
_prevent many of the snags which send a 
considerable proportion of the stock- 
ings to the scrap pile. (T-10) 


x * * 





A FUNGUS-PROOFING COMPOSITION for 
treating fibers made from cellulosic sub- 
stances contains a hydroxyquinoline and 
an alkyd resin among other ingredients. 
Alkyds are important end-products of 
glycerine. (T-11) 


In the textile industry, a wide range of products benefit from one or more 
of the many properties of glycerine. 


As a thickener, humectant, and dispersant, glycerine is valuable in 
printing pastes, As a softener, it’s a standard ingredient of sizing composi- 
tions. As a humectant. it prevents drying, stiffness, and caking in lubricating aa 
solutions. As a chemical intermediate, it’s essential in the 
manufacture of those alkyds which are making possible today’s 
crease-resistant fabrics . . . non-snag nylons . . . rainproof 
garments. 


Glycerine’s combination of physical and chemical properties 
can not be matched by any other product. That’s why in the 
textile industry—and in almost any industry —Nothing takes the 
place of glycerine! 


GLYCERINE Propucers’ ASSOCIATION 


295 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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DON'T FAIL TO SEE THIS 
MACHINE AT THE TEXTILE 
WET-PROCESSING SHOW. 


PREFERRED for NYLON 


When dyeing Nylon a uniform, minimum ten- 
sion is so important that this Van Vlaanderen 
machine is being used more and more. Here’s 
why ... both let-off and take-up rolls are driven 
simultaneously* giving a nearly constant cloth 
speed with a uniform, minimum tension. 


Enclosures for this machine and automatic 
stopping and reversing equipment are avail- 
able. We will be glad to have your inquiry. 

* On conventional jigs the rolls are driven alternately 


and the tension increases with the speed as the take-up 
roll increases in size. 
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AMBERTEX M provides the razor-sharp detail that makes small, 
sete patterns fairly dance! What is it? An entirely new, ready 
to use printing thickener that replaces conventional, cook up 


British Gums for Vat Colors— 
And delivers results like these... 


AMBERTEX M adds the excitement of sharp outlines to small 
or complex patterns. Color yield? In one plant, 20 per cent higher 
than ever before! AMBERTEX M deposits a soft, pliable film—ideal 
for Bemberg sheers and similar materials. Excellent penetration 
minimizes mark-offs. Produces smooth, uniform blotches. Washes 
out win and thoroughly! 


: 2TEX M requires no cooking or cooling, saving you steam 
and cin Its uniform viscosity and non-jelling properties permit 
higher printing speeds and cleaner operation on your machines. 
Actually cuts the number of seconds due to printing imperfections! 
Rayon and cotton printers especially can benefit from this unique, 
new thickening agent. Write for a test sample. 

National also produces: CLEARFILM for sheer, lustrous finishes; FLOTEX to replace 
natural gums for printing; TABLE ADHESIVE for screen printing; FLOCK ADHESIVE 
970 for chenille flock printing; HOOSIER PEARL CORN STARCH . . . THIN BOILING 
P CORN STARCH . . . CHLORINATED CORN STARCH . . . and DEXTRINES. 

me Address: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16; Boston, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Indianapolis, Chicago, San Francisco, and other principal 
cities. In Canada: National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd., Toronto and 
Montreal. 
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STARCH PRODUCTS 





Photo courtesy of American Bemberg Corp, 


STARCHES —AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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ETERNALURE 


RESIN FINISH FOR NYLONS 


adds extra snag resistance to hose, as well as 
dainty beauty, smooth fit and pleasing dull- 
ness. She can wash her nylons as often as she 
wants, without any harmful effects. The finish 
lasts for the life of the hose. 


When you use ETERNALURE you not only 
produce better selling nylons...you also get 
many worthwhile production economies. 
ETERNALURE gives a body to the sheerest 
nylons that makes them easier to handle with 
fewer pull threads. Your ‘“‘Menders” and 
“Seconds” are materially reduced. You get 


excellent dulling on multi-filament hose. 


The use of ETERNALURE does not 
call for any changes in equipment or 
processing. There's no need for cur- 
ing or heat treatments. It’s easy to 
give it a full mill-scale trial. Then 
study the breakdown report. 
ETERNALURE will come out on top 
every time! 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO « PROVIDENCE * CHARLOTTE « ATLANTA 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 
For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


RESIN FINISHES FOR HOSIERY 
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for printing 


fast colors on cotton, 


rayon and linen 


outstanding for clarity and depth. 
many important shades are exclusively GDC. 
excellent fastness to washing—very good fastness to light. 
both forms are available. 
develop rapidly in acid ageing—many canbe estan in neutral ageing. 
can be printed alongside Indanthrenes and Algosols. 


combine quality with ease of application. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET+ NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO 
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COR POLIN 








HYGROSCOPIC AND PLASTICIZING AGENT 
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FOR VAT PRINT PASTE 


Corpolin is highly effective as an ingredient of vat 
print paste, absorbing the proper amount of moisture 
in the ager. Corpolin costs less than % as much as 
glycerine, which it replaces without change in formu- 
lation. Non-toxic and non-flammable, it is the finest 
humectant available at any price. 


FOR SIZING 


Corpolin is valuable as a sizing agent . . . it prevents 
the sized warps from becoming dry and brittle. Gela- 
tine and glue are softened by Corpolin and prevented 
from gelatinizing. 


Write today for technical data sheet and samples. 
Prove Corpolin’s effectiveness for your own process. 
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Recent installation of Gaston County “‘automatically controlled’ Package Dyeing Machines, Extractor, and Dryers. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC MACHINES ASSURE 
— PRE-DETERMINED DYEING RESULTS 


ature Gaston County features that save time and money; eliminate costly 
guesswork and waste... 
POSITIVE CONTROL . . . From the loading to the unloading of the kiers, every 
‘ phase of the dyeing operation is under positive control. Less skilled help is required 
finest because all machines are equipped with automatic temperature controls, automatic 
dye liquor flow reversing mechanisms, patented two-way running wash system, and 
dye liquor flow controls. 
ACCURACY IN MATCHING COLORS .. . Robot DYEMASTER controls provide 
permanent records for matching colors quickly and perfectly. 





sh as 
yrmu- 


vents FLEXIBILITY ... Machines designed for package dyeing only can be furnished for 
Gela- 158”, ¥%” perforated tubes, spiral springs, wool tops, Barber-Coleman cheeses, or 
onted any other size perforated tube. 


ALL. MACHINES AVAILABLE IN STAINLESS STEEL OR NICKEL IRON ... 
Extremely compact in design, machines are available in single or multiple kier set- 
ups, ranging from 1 to 2000 pounds. We also build Combination Beam and Package 


ples. Dyeing machines. 


cess. 





Albert R. Breen Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. The Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. 
80 East Jackson Bivd. Terminal Building, 68 Hudson St. 614 St. James St., W, Montreal 
Chicago, Ill. Hoboken, N. J., G. Linder, Mgr. 137 Wellington St., W. Toronto 





















GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO. 


STANLEY, NORTH CAROLINA, U.S. A 
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STANDARD DYESTUFF CORP. 


Manufacturers of 


Dyes and Intermediates 


ANNOUNCE 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Acetate Develope Fast Navy G 


Greener and Brighter 
—Noticeably faster to light than Dianisidine Navys 


Acetate Develope Fast Navy 2R 


Reddish shade of Navy 
—Of good fastness to light 


Both products are fast to gas fumes. 


LABORATORIES AND MANUFACTURING PLANT 
2-4 EAST FIFTH STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 





a 
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OPCO'1656-R 
de Made 


And by ‘“‘this’’ we mean WORSTED yarn. Here we can represent 
it only as a line . . . but, as you know, it’s a line full of significance. 
For top quality WORSTED yarns, economically produced, mean en- 
during customer satisfaction, increased sales, greater profit. 

And that’s where Nopco's NEW 1656-R fits right into your WORSTED 
production picture. For here’s an oil specially formulated to assure 
more efficient processing . .. superior quality finished goods. 


You will find Nopco 1656-R: 
ELIMINATES static 
ELIMINATES oxidation 


ELIMINATES 75% of soap costs (and, by scouring out 
freely, assures clearer, brighter dyeing) 


ee MINIMIZES broken ends 


e In a word, Nopco’s NEW 1656-R enables the worsted manufacturer 
. to achieve outstanding results—comparable to those obtained by users 
® — of famous Nopco FUA wool oil in carding, spinning and finishing woolens. 








Write us today, and profit by getting all the facts about NEV 
Nopco 1656-R . . . the remarkable modern aid to better WORSTE. 





N 0 a C 0 production. 
for better NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
WORSTED Formerly National Oil Products Company 
production 7 re HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
Branches: Boston @ Chicago @ Cedartown, Ga. 
Richmond, Calif. 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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for for 
Navy Bright 
Blues Blues 
* * 
ee0@ 
PHARMASOLS* ha INDIGOSOL* 
fh \) 
Ig BI 
Blue G he ue 
Blue GB IBC 
O 
P. 
A 
— *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
f= A 
fe) 
] Publi 
These azoic colors, for printing cotton, linen The outstanding soluble vat color for produc- HOM 
or rayon, produce Navy Blue of good fastness ing bright Blues in any depth, of excellent rip 
at a low cost. In combination with the Phar- fastness, is Indigosol Blue IBC. It is suitable ford 
masol Yellows they produce deep Browns. - . mae ord, 
ote ‘ : for dyeing, padding and printing on cotton, A. 
Pharmasols are stabilized solutions, adjusted : ; . 
to the most practical concentration, which linen or rayon (excepting acetate fibers) where i 
can be easily applied with a maximum of maximum fastness is required. — 
efficiency. ; ; , 
Pharmasols do not decompose and thereby Indigosol Blue IBC is an important member 
overcome the problems of troublesome dis- of the group of very fast Indigosols, all of 
solving. which are readily soluble and easily developed. 
Write For Complete Information! 
H 
CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL Co., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street New York 13, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Pa. * Providence, R. |. * Charlotte, N. C. * Hamilton, Ont. 
Importers of the Manufactures of Representatives: t Pharmasols 
Durand & Huguenin S.A. Los Angeles i Pharmols VOL 
Basle, Switzerland (Hathaway Allied Products) : Pharmacines 
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TEXTILE WET PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES EXPOSITION 


71st Regiment Armory, 34th Street and Park Avenue, New York City, 


HE first Textile Wet Processing Equip- 
ment & Supplies Exposition will open 
at the 71st Regiment Armory, 34th Street 
and Park Avenue, New York City on 
Monday, June 6th and will continue 
through the balance of the week, closing 
on June 10th. Show hours are as follows: 

Monday, June 6th—2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 

Tuesday, June 7th—2 P.M, to 10 P.M. 

Wednesday, June 8th—2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 

Thursday, June 9th—2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 

Friday, June 10th—10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

Several thousand tickets have been dis- 
tributed in advance, indicating that the 
attendance will be large. In addition, any 
member of the trade will be admitted after 
registering at the entrance to the show. 
The show is sponsored by Expositions for 
Trades  Inc., 36 West 47th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y., Arthur Tarshis, Exposi- 
tion Manager. 

The AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER will be located in Booth No. 1 
and you are cordially invited to visit us. 

The following is a description of the 
various exhibits: 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists 


Booth Number 95 


The following A.A.T.C.C, apparatus will 
be on display: 

WATER RESISTANCE.—This display 
will consist of a Spray Rating Tester, a 
Hydrostatic Pressure Tester and a Rain 
Tester. The test procedures on each of 
these pieces of equipment will be demon- 
Strated. 


LIGHT FASTNESS.—The exhibit will 
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June 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 


include a Fade-Ometer and samples and 
charts will be on display. 


WASH FASTNESS.—A Launder-Ometer 
will be in operation. Many of the results 
of the investigation on the importance of 
abrasion in wash fastness evaluation, as 
well as the various types of containers de- 
veloped and tested during this research, 
will be on display. 


DETERGENCY.—The Detergency Com- 
parator will be in operation. Sample pairs 
of knit tubing, stained with a standard 
soil, are washed under identical conditions 
and after rinsing and drying are compared 
by means of a reflectometer to rate the 
efficiency of the detergents under test. 


FLAMMABILITY. — Equipment for 
measuring the speed of burning of textiles 
in general but more particularly pile fab- 
rics and lightweight fabrics which tend to 
burn rapidly will te shown. 


FIRE RESISTANCE.—Fire resistance 
testing equipment as well as samples of 
commercially treated flame resistant fab- 
rics will be on display. 


PERSPIRATION.—Methods for testing 
the fastness to perspiration will be demon- 
strated. The new and improved plate 
method will be on display. 


INSEST PEST DETERRENTS.—Equip- 
ment for testing the efficiency of insect pest 
deterrents consisting of a life cycle cabinet 
in which uniform conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity are maintained will be 
on display. 

CROCKING.—Three Crockmeters will 
be on display: the regular standard ma- 
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chine, the dual machine and a Shirley 
type machine, which in this case is a reg- 
ular Crockmeter to which has been at- 
tached the various features introduced by 
the Shirley Institute of Bradford, England. 
Color Transference Charts which are used 
in determining the degree of crocking will 
be shown. 

In attendance: G. R. Thompson and E. 
P. Johnstone. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Brooklyn 32, New York 
Booth No. 4 


Featured at this exhibit will be Tite-Fit 
Tubing. This is a wrapping in the form 
of a flexible tubing, having the unique 
feature of fitting various sizes of objects, 
with a saving in both labor and material. 
It usually is made of burlap and is put up 
in rolls. Also on exhibit will be cotton 
and burlap bags and waterproof paper- 
lined bags. 

In attendance: R. R. Radford and E. P. 
Fuller. 


S. Blickman, Inc. 


Weehawken, New Jersey 
Booth No. 47 


This exhibit will feature corrosion re- 
sistant stainless steel wet processing equip- 
ment: a stainless steel dye box, a material 
handling truck, a cylinder, and stainless 
steel pails, buckets and dippers. 

In attendance: Bernard I. Blickman, 
George Langhirt, Edgar Olsen, T. Van 
Wyngarden and W. Kahn. 
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H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


2417 East York Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth Nos. 78, 79 and 80 


Exhibited will be the following ma- 
chines: drive end tenter, saturator, bullet 
padder and squeezer. There will also be 
models of Butterworth J-Boxes for con- 
tinuous bleaching as well as a model wash- 
er, saturator and squeezer. Drawings and 
blueprints of the Butterworth Junior 
Bleaching Unit will be on display. 

In attendance: Harry W. Butterworth, 
Jr., DeHaven Butterworth, Sr., J. Ebert 
Butterworth, Frederick N. Spoerl, E. S. 
Pierce, John H. S. Spencer, Thomas Davis, 
Paul Landwher, Joseph Sippel, DeHaven 
Butterworth, Jr., Joseph W. Tucker, E. H. 
Kelly, R. W. Lampman, J. J. Meyer and 
J. C. Williams, 


Cadgene Machinery Company 


Fifth Avenue and McLean Boulevard, Paterson 
4, New Jersey 
Booth No. 24 


This exhibit will include a dye beck, 
tubers and infra red equipment. 

In attendance: Jacques Cadgene, Part- 
ner. 


Crucible Steel Company of 
America 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Booth No. 62 


This exhibit will feature a motion pic- 
ture showing the processing of yarn where 
stainless steel is employed. Other uses 
of stainless steel in the textile field will 
also be shown. 

In attendance: J. G. Glenn, Manager, 
Stainless Sales Division, S. R. Reynolds, 
New England District Representative, E. 
W. Hopper, Chief Chemical Engineer, 
Clarence Merritt, Manager, Central Metal- 
lurgical Office, W. H. Wiewel, President, 
Trent Tube Company, a subsidiary of Cru- 
cible, R. E. Christie, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Michael Strumm, Advertising Man- 
ager, and others. 


Cutting Room Appliances Corp. 


45 West 25th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Booth No. 41 


The following equipment will be on 
display: 

CRA Electromatic Cloth Spreader—elec- 
trically operated, for spreading or fold- 
ing all types of fabrics in preparation for 
cutting by cutting machine, clicker or 
straight knife. 

CRA Electric Knit Goods Laying Up 
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Machine—for tubular knit fabrics; elec- 
trically operated, lays and centers tubular 
knit goods without stretch or tension. 

CRA Measuring and Inspecting Ma- 
chine—electrically operated, for checking 
all types cf piece goods for damages or 
yardages. It is stated that special fea- 
tures on the machine make it easier in 
handle and the machine is built lower 
and more compact to take up less space. 

CRA Metal Secticnal Cutting Tables— 
with Masonite top and exclusive metal 
edge channel to prevent top from lifting 
away or warping. It is made up in four 
foot sections for ease in installation. 

In attendance: Dave Grossberg, Sales 
Manager, Al Green, Sol Lerner, Bernard 
Nathanson, Harold Liebman, A. I. Gil- 
tert, H. Walter Gilbert, Harrison Bard, 
and Mrs, Lillian Newcorn. 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. 


P. O. Box 1975, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
Booth No. 2 


On display will be stainless steel sheets 
and plates featuring the new “100 Grit” 
finish. 

In attendance: N. L. Ellis, Sales Promo- 
tion Manager, R. F. Johnston, Asst. Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, E. H. Neill, C. T. 
Lynch, J. A. Emich, District Sales Repre- 
sentatives, R. G. Leary, General Sales 
Manager, E. A. Hagenmuller, Assistant to 
the President, I. C. Clingan, W. H. Braun, 
Metallurgists. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 


435 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Booth No. 16 


New technical advancements in the 
application of dyestuffs will be the theme 
of this exhibit. A series of new quality- 
improving, cost-saving, and time-reducing 
techniques will be shown, including: 

Improving end use acceptance with fast- 
er dyes. 

Advantageous use of Vat Acid Process. 

Advantage of one-bath Cellitazol Proc- 
ess. 


Algosols and MIndanthrenes versus 
Chromes for wool. 

Fast colors on pre-shrunk wool. 

Simplification of process and better 


quality through textile auxiliaries. 

Rendering of fabrics resistant to moths 
and carpet beetles. 

Also shown will be a laboratory model 
of a continuous dyeing machine which is 
said to be versatile and economical with 
respect to continuous dyeing, washing, pre- 
treating and aftertreating of textile fab- 
rics. 

The importance of color in the textile 
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processing field will be emphasized by a 
background alight with every hue in the 
spectrum. 

In attendance: J. Robert Bonnar, Dr. H. 
E. Hager, J. H. Hennessey, L. S. Thomp- 
son, H. C. Borghetty, P. J. Cloquette, Dr. 
H. Luttringhaus, J. E. Flint and F. F. 
Jaco*s. 


Glasco Equipment Corporation 


Two Wait Street, Paterson 4, New Jersey 
Booth No. 83 


This exhibit will include stainless steel 
equipment for wet processing consisting 
of the following units: newly designed 
stainless steel jig enclosure, newly de- 
signed stainless steel enclosed dye beck, 
stainless steel dyehouse truck box, stain- 
less steel dry can and miscellaneous small 
equipment. 

In attendance: M. G. Peck, President, 
W. Semenyna, Chief Engineer, and W. 
Swanson, Textile Sales Engineer. 


Hart-Moisture-Meters 


Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 
Booth No. 8 


The exhibit will consist of a display 
of instruments with a variety of acces- 
sories showing the many different ways 
in which they may be applied to the mate- 
rials of the textile industry in all their 
different forms. The Hart-Moisture-Meter 
is said to give accurate, instantaneous read- 
ings over a wide band of moisture per- 
centages and is offered with the range and 
calibration set up to meet individual re- 
quirements. It is offered in both battery 
operated and line operated models. The 
comparison method of measurement is 
said to insure continued accuracy regard- 
less of tapering battery voltage or other 
variables. 

In attendance: R. S. Hart and W. E. 
Barnett. 


James Hunter Machine Company 


North Adams, Massachusetts 
Booth No. 52 


A standard size 8’ piece dye kettle will 
be exhibited. This machine will be equip- 
ped with the new herringbone hump reel 
and an entirely new positive circulation 
system. One of the commonest troubles 
encountered by dyers is the temperature 
variation in the front to back of piece dye 
kettles, causing uneven dyeing. During 
the time when the temperature is being 
brought to the boil, there is from 15-20 
degrees difference in the temperature at 
the front where the steam coils are 
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placed and at the back of the kettle. Dur- 
ing the boiling period, this temperature 
difference is as much as 10-15 degrees, 
which means that part of the dye liquor 
never actually boils regardless of how 
long this part of the cycle is maintained. 
The Hunter jet circulation piece dye ket- 
tle is an entirely new development which 
is said to solve this problem. The major- 
ity of the heating steam is fed into the 
kettle through a series of nozzles. Each 
nozzle projects into a cone arrangement 
in the false front. The steam jet acts as 
a jet pump and draws water along with 
it into the cone and from there into a pas- 
sageway formed by the bottom of the ket- 
tle and the false bottom. This false bot- 
tom extends across the entire width of the 
kettle and curves back to a point just be- 
low the lowest level reached by the dye 
liquor during the cycle. In this way the 
steam and water which are ejected from 
the cone and nozzle at the front of the 
kettle are thoroughly mixed and blended 
by the time they reach the back end of 
the false bottom passage. From this point 
the liquor flows forward through the ket- 
tle, maintaining a uniform circulation and 
temperature level. An additional advan- 
tage of this kettle is said to be that the 
dye, as it is added in the front of the 
kettle, is carried by the steam jets under 
the false bottom and is completely blended 
with the hot water before it strikes the 
cloth, eliminating the possibility of the 
concentration of dye striking any one par- 
ticular part of the fabric. In the same 
manner, when the goods are being rinsed 
and cold water is being added, it has an 
opportunity to temper before striking the 
cloth, and the flow or circulation is also 
in the direction of the cloth. The “water 
hammer” is eliminated in this kettle. 

Also exhibited in this booth will be 
the Drimeter used for controlling the 
amount of moisture in fabrics, This is 
a product of Fielden Electronics, Inc., 
Huntington Station, New York. 

In attendance: James H. Hunter, Vice- 
President, J. Everett Burdick and Ernest 
Cannity, Sales Engineers, and R. V. Coles, 
Vice-President of Fielden Electronics, Inc. 


Kearny Manufacturing Company, 
Inc. 


Kearny, New Jersey 
Booth No. 45 


The following products will be ex- 
hibited: 

Hygrolit yarn conditioning machine— 
for the replacement of moisture in cones 
and dye packages. This machine is said 
to provide an effective and economical 
means of imparting a balanced moisture 
content to yarn in package form. The 
conditioning chemicals used in conjunc- 
tion with the machine contain hygroscopic 
ingredients, lubricants and fungicides in 
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order to impart lubricity and to protect 
against mildew. 

Midget psychrometer—for instant de- 
termination of moisture content of tex- 
tiles. This is said to be accurate within 
a tolerance of one-half of one percent and 
is especially designed for practical spot 
checking of moisture in the various phases 
of the textile industry. It operates on 
standard dry cell batteries. 

Illustration of Hygrolit cloth condition- 
ing and dewing machine—for the appli- 
cation of a controlled and uniform Hy- 
grolit moisture to the fabric following the 
pressing operation. It is said to remove 
immediately the harsh and dry condition 
and restore the natural life and beauty 
to the cloth. 

Textile finishing chemicals—featuring 
Pluramine S-100 which can be used for 
wetting and penetration, scouring, dye 
leveling and soaping, dispersing and emul- 
sifying, or finishing. 

Herbert Oxy Neutralizer Bar—for elim- 
ination of static electricity. 

In attendance: C. F. Egues, Sales, Dr, K. 
Heyman, Research, A. R. Robbins, Chem- 
ical Engineer and W. O. Slimback, Sales 
Manager. 


Micro-Lite Co., Inc. 


44 West 18th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Booth No. 3 


Exhibited will be the Micro-Line Coun- 
ter which is said to give accurate instan- 
taneous counts of textile fabrics. The 
counter produces a moire pattern against 
the weave of a fabric. Numerous, pre- 
cisely engraved converging lines form the 
field on which the moire pattern appears. 
Along the sides of the field are the precise 
calibrations showing lines to an inch or 
lines to a centimeter. By positioning the 
counter on the fabric, you get the exact 
horizontal or vertical count of the weave. 
The Micro-Line Counter is said to elimi- 
nate the tedious work of counting indi- 
vidual lines, save time, eliminate the tor- 
ture of eyestrain, and prevent errors in 
count. 

In attendance: A. Gelardin, D. Green, 
James B. Loughlin and others. 


Mount Hope Machinery Company 


42 Adams Street, Taunton, Massachusetts 
Booth No. 15 


The following general type of products 
will be shown: 

Guiding and feeding equipment for 
open width fabrics—standard stainless steel 
guiders, precision stainless steel guiders, 
guider bracket and floor stands, open width 
tension devices, adjustable tension bars, 
continuous roll feeds, open width draw 
rolls. 
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Opener equipment for automatic open- 
ing of cloth from the rope—standard stain- 
less steel guiders, guider bracket and floor 
stands, automatic turn table detwisters, 
adjustable tension squeezers, overhead 
sheaves, turnaround rolls, stainless steel 
poteyes, plaiters, draw rolls. 

Free wheeling expanders—for produc- 
ing maximum width and eliminating wrin- 
kles on fabrics, paper and plastic film, 
and for evenly distributing tire cord fab- 
ric. 414” diameter expanders for handling 
fabrics up to 114” wide, 644” diameter 
expanders for greater widths, adjustable 
expanders, batcher expanders. 

Weft straighteners — skewed weft 
straighteners and bowed weft straighten- 
ers. 

There will be a running demonstration 
of cloth opening equipment, featuring 
the adjustable tension squeezer, overhead 
sheaves, guiders and a newly designed 
draw roll. 

In attendance: J. D. Robertson, Presi- 
dent, J. B. Hammett, Sales Manager, John 
H. Andresen and H. Hartley of John H. 
Andresen, Inc., Paterson, N. J., represen- 
tatives in southeastern New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. There will also 
be a number of other representatives. 





John P. Nissen, Jr., Co. 


Glenside, Pennsylvania 
Booth No. 75 


Writing tubes containing dye resist and 
bleach proof colors (or inks) for mark- 
ing textiles before processing will be ex- 
hibited. Bleach proof color is used wher- 
ever any form of bleaching is done. It 
is said to be particularly well adapted 
for marking underwear, cotton goods, etc. 
and for bags and canvas goods which 
must withstand hard weathering and wash- 
ing. Dye resist colors are used to mark 
fabrics where permanent identification is 
required, from the time the goods leave 
the loom until it is finished in the finish- 
ing plant. It is stated that these marks 
will resist soaping, washing, degumming, 
fulling, caustic, scouring, carbonizing, and 
dyeing. 

In attendance: Chandler Ford and Mil- 
ton A. High, 3rd. 





Perfecting Service Company 


6140 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Ilinois 
Booth No. 14 


Rotary Unions, which are used exten- 
sively to apply steam, water or air to re- 
volving cylinders or drums, such as dry 
cans, slashers, calendars, embossing and 
printing machines, will be shown. Rotary 


(Concluded on page 435) 
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SODIUM SILICATES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


REYNOLD C. MERRILL 


Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 


PPLICATIONS of various sodium 

silicates in the textile industry de- 
pend on their ability to supply at a low 
cost detergent, buffering, peroxide-stabiliz- 
ing, coating, adhesive, and colloidal prop- 
erties. Variations in the proportion of 
alkali (Na:O), soluble silica (SiO.) and 
water in the more than 50 commercial 
products containing these three consti- 
tuents affect each of these properties to 
different extents. The silicates of most 
interest to the textile industry are charac- 
‘ terized in Table I. 


Kier-Boiling and Scouring 
Operations 


Many uses of sodium silicates in the 
textile industry involve their detergent 
action either by themselves or as builders 
for soaps (55) and synthetic detergents. 
Tests with a typical soap under laundry 
conditions show that the _ metasilicate 
should be used at concentrations from 0.02 
to 0.04% Na:O for maximum efficiency 
in soil removal. Under these conditions 
any loss in breaking strength of the fab- 
ric is negligible even after 50 washes. For 
ordinary laundry work using 0.1% soap, 
doubling the metasilicate concentration 
from 0.05% to 0.1% gave a 4% increase 
in soil removal, whereas decreasing it to 
0.025% decreased soil removal by 33% 
(65). 

Equal parts of metasilicate and soap or 
detergent are more efficient and econom- 
ical than soap or detergent alone for 
soaping off prints and washing back grays 
used for printing silks, rayons and cottons. 
The use of silicates in washing out the 
soluble leuco bases formed in discharge 
printing also decreases the fabric’s ten- 
dency to become yellow with age. 

Replacing 14 to %4 of the sodium hy- 
droxide used in the kier boiling of cot- 
ton with sodium metasilicate gives im- 
proved whiteness before and after bleach- 
ing, better removal of motes, non-cellu- 
lose constituents and dirt, as well as pre- 
venting iron stains and deposition or re- 
deposition of dirt. The sesquisilicate and 
the purified 2.5 ratio silicate can also be 
used; the amount of soluble silica should 
be between 10 and 20% of the total 
solids in the kier boiling solution for 
best results. Tests on broadcloth showed 
that replacing 1/3 of the sodium hy- 
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Abstract 


The textile industry uses various sod- 
ium silicates to supply at a low cost de- 
tergent, buffering, peroxide-stabilizing, 


coating, adhesive and colloidal properties. 
They are thus useful in kier boiling and 
scouring operations, bleaching, weighting, 
sizings and coatings, dyeing and printing, 
fireproofing and special uses. 


droxide with metasilicate pentahydrate 
increased the whiteness before bleaching 
from 71 to 79% and from 81.5 to 84% 
after bleaching. In a test on knitted un- 
derwear a 4% increase in whiteness was 
obtained when 14 of the sodium hydroxide 
was replaced with metasilicate even 
though the total alkali concentration was 
slightly less. This improved whiteness 
is due to better removal of dirt rather 
than deposition of silica in the fabric. 
Tests have shown that the cloth scoured 
with reasonatly pure silicates by accepted 
techniques has a lower silica content than 
the original material before kier boiling. 
In other mill tests replacing 1/3 of the 
caustic with metasilicate gave 4 to 7% 
better whiteness with better “feel” of the 
fabric. The lower alkalinity decreases the 
danger of weakening fabric or of excess 
shrinking. In some cases the fabric after 





kier boiling in metasilicate-caustic soda 
mixtures is dyed without bleaching. 

Box scouring of rayons is being done 
with a solution containing about 20 Ibs. 
sodium metasilicate pentahydrate and 10 
Ibs. low titer soap per 1,000 gallons of 
water. In a typical formula for jig scour- 
ing of rayons four times as much deter- 
gent is used. Tetrasodium pyrophosphate 
and polyphosphates are also added, par- 
ticularly in hard water. Synthetic deter- 
gents such as the alkylarylsulfonates may 
be used to replace the soap. Continuous 
scouring operations are charged with the 
same amount of silicate and soap as box 
scouring but additions of both detergents 
are made so that the total alkalinity is al- 
ways greater than 0.04% Na:O. The pH 
for acetate rayons is maintained above 
10.2, usually around 10.8. With regener- 
ated or viscose cellulose rayons a pH 
somewhat above 11 is safe in the pres- 
ence of colloidal silica, is economical, and 
gives rapid scouring. Acetate rayons have 
been safely scoured for not more than 
30 minutes with up to 20 lbs. of sodium 
metasilicate pentahydrate and 10 Ibs. of 
low titre soap yer 1,000 gallons of water 
at 140°F. Nylons are also scoured with 
mixtures containing metasilicate and other 
silicates. 

Wool scouring over a period of more 
than ten years with a mixture of soda ash 
and a 2.0 ratio sodium silicate has shown 











TABLE I 
Commercial Sodium Silicates of Interest in the Textile Industry 
° S x 
S a ~S ws 
i S = &N o2n" 
ma = Se S. ?  & zes 
= — a: S -) =z ax 
= 2 SiN 2 ° Pas a a=¢$ 
z a ae 3 x V4 ° TAR 
Sodium Sesqui- 
silicate Na,HSiO,°5H,O 0.69 36.6 24.4 
or 
3Na,0+2Si0,*11H,O 
Sodium Metasilicate 
Pentahydrate Na,SiO,°5H,O 0.97 29.2 28.3 im a wi 
BW Na,O+1.7 SiO, 1.60 19.5 31.2 1.68 58.5 70 
Cc Na,O+2.1 SiO, 2.00 18.0 36.0 1.69 59.3 700 
Star* Na,O+2.6 SiO, 2.50 10.5 26.3 1.41 42.0 0.5 
N Na,0-3.3 SiO, 3.22 8.9 28.7 1.39 41.0 1.8 
E** Na 0+3.3 SiO, 3.22 8.6 27.7 1.38 40.0 1.0 
S Special Na,0+3.8 SiO, 3.75 6.7 25.3 1.32 35.0 2.2 
* Specially purified clear stable silicate. 
** Clarified Silicate. 
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Figure 1 
Wool Scouring with Silicates 
Left—Raw Wool 
Right—Same Wool Scoured in Silicate 


that cleaner wool which dyes more evenly 
is produced at lower cost than with the 
soda ash alone and with less soap. More 
recently the 2.0 and 1.6 ratio silicate so- 
lutions have been used without soda ash. 
Suitable conditions are a pH of 10.8 at 
130°F. The metasilicate has also been 
used but this requires careful control to 
prevent yellowing of the fiber ends and 
damage to the fiber so that it is not gen- 
erally recommended. Plant tes*s have 
shown that mixtures of an alkylarylsul- 
fonate detergent with a 1.6 or 2.0 ratio 
sodium silicate gave good scouring of a 
raw wool whereas a mixture of the same 
synthetic detergent with soda ash gave 
unsatisfactory results. Finished wool and 
worsted yarns are being cleaned with sod- 
ium metasilicate plus a synthetic deter- 
gent and with mixtures of 1/3 metasili- 
cate, 2/3 soda ash and turkey red oil. 


Degumming 


The degumming of raw silk is carried 
Out with mixtures of a neutral olive oil 
or similar soap, the more alkaline sili- 
cates and sometimes other ingredients 
such as tetrasodium pyrophosphate. Ac- 
cording to a patent (33), cellulose esters 
may be used to modify the action of the 
most alkaline mixtures on silk. A process 
for degumming silk in the presence of 
Celanese involves impregnating the mate- 
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rial with a strong aqueous solution of 
turkey red oil containing 1 to 3% sodium 
silicate (presumably 2.5 ratio) at 75°C, 
and thus squeezing the material until it 
contains about its own weight of solu- 
tion. The wet material is allowed to lay 
for 6 to 12 hours, then scoured twice at 
75°C. with a 0.25% sodium carbonate 
sclution, and rinsed well with hot water 
(60). The 3.93 ratio silicate degums silk 
more rapidly than trisodium phosphate, 
borax, or sodium bicarbonate on an alkali 
equivalent basis but more slowly than soda 
ash or caustic soda (95). The more al- 
kaline ratio silicates recommended and 
most commonly used for this purpose were 
apparently not studied. Degradation of 
silk sericin in the presence of various 
alkalies and the combination of sericin 
with them have been studied (89). Mor- 
gan and Seyferth (58) found that for de- 
gumming silk a combination of one of 
the organic wetting agents with silicates 
was preferable to soap alone or soap in 
combination with other alkalies because 
the finished product is most stisfactory, 
particularly with respect to retaining pli- 
ability and elasticity. 

Laboratory studies have shown that 
ramie fiber is satisfactorily “degummed” 
with sodium sesquisilicate, sometimes with 
the addition of a small amount of wetting 
agent, Vegetable fiters dewaxed with 
sodium metasilicate and then bleached 
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with sodium hypochlorite are claimed 
to have a higher tensile strength and high- 
er ash content than when dewaxed with 
caustic soda or soda ash (2). Several 
patents claim that hemp, musa or other 
vegetable fibers can be disintegrated and 
purified by treatment with a hot alkaline 
silicate solution and a softening material, 
and then bleached to form a cellulose of 
sufficient purity for rayon manufacture 
(21, 83, 97, 98). This treatment removes 
intercellular cementing products with 
minimum degradation and oxycellulose 
formation. Boiling crude bast fibers from 
linden, lime or willow trees in an alkaline 
silicate solution is supposed to remove the 
useless outer layers leaving a useful tex- 
tile filament (48, 88). 

Investigations on the effect of various 
silicates on different fabrics as summar- 
ized by Vail (86), show clearly that they 
vary widely with the silica to alkali ratio. 
By means of chemical analysis of the solu- 
tions, physical tests on the fibers, and mi- 
croscopic examination of the fibers, Schaef- 
fer (79) has more recently studied the ex- 
tent of damage of raw cotton fiber and 
three commercial types of regenerated cel- 
lulose fibers after repeated toilings in 
various alkalies. Damage to the fiber 
tended to decrease in the following order 
for alkalies at equivalent concentrations: 
sodium hydroxide, sodium metasilicate, 
sodium “disilicate”, sodium “trisilicate”, 
and a commercial “waterglass” with a 
silica to alkali (Na-O) ratio of 3.3. Degra- 
dation of cellulose is considerably in- 
hibited by the addition of small amounts 
of magnesium silicate. Deposition of a 
siliceous material in the fibers occurred in 
solutions of the 3.0 and 3.3 ratio silicates, 
probably due to impurities in the com- 
mercial silicates he used which were man- 
ufactured in Germany and are less pure 
than those made in the U. S. Sodium 
metasilicate prevents precipitation of this 
siliceous material in the fibers. 


Bleaching 


Silicates of soda are used both in hy- 
pochlorite and peroxide bleaching because 
they stabilize and control the rate of de- 
composition of the bleaching agent both 
in the presence and absence of bleachable 
material, buffer the alkalinity at any point 
desired between 9.5 and 14, are good de- 
tergents, and protect the bleaching agent 
from otherwise harmful catalysts. Twenty- 
five years ago Weber (90) showed that 
little or no decomposition of peroxide 
occurred in the presence of silicates where- 
as in the presence of ammonia and other 
alkalies considerable loss of peroxide 
occurred. The formation of an addition 
compound may be involved in the stabi- 
lization of hydrogen peroxide with sili- 
cates since a stable compound of this type 
can be prepared. Recent data show that 
whereas 1 volume hydrogen peroxide at 
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a pH of 10.0 and a temperature of 180°F. 
is 50% decomposed in about 15 minutes, 
the addition of 7.2 grams of a purified sili- 
cate at the same pH stabilizes the solu- 
tion so that about 3 hours are required 
to reach 50% decomposition (73). 

In bleaching operations it is essential 
that a highly purified silicate be used, 
because impurities tend to “break” or 
precipitate when a silicate is diluted and 
heated, and because small traces of some 
impurities, particularly heavy metals such 
as iron, titanium, and copper, catalyze 
decomposition of peroxides. For example 
at a pH of 7.0 and a temperature of 90°C, 
a 1 volume solution of hydrogen peroxide 
is 50% decomposed in 3 hours. In the 
presence of 1.0 ppm manganese 50% de- 
composition occurs in 1.2 hours. With 
0.1 ppm copper 50% decomposition is 
reached in 0.2 hour and with 10 
ppm of iron in 0.125 hour. At 
higher pH’s decomposition is more rapid 
(73). Schumb and coworkers have recent- 
ly shown (79A) that mixtures of metal 
catalysts decompose peroxide more rap- 
idly than would be expected from their 
effect individually. The silicate of soda 
most generally used in peroxide bleach- 
ing has a ratio of 2.5, is low in titania 
and averages 0.01% or less iron oxide. 
Complete freedom from iron and other 
heavy metals is not desired since appar- 
ently an iron content of this order of 
magnitude produces an optimum rate of 
bleaching. The use of impure silicates 
accounts for the erroneous statements in 
some of the early and current foreign 
published literature that silicates cannot 
be used in peroxide bleaching. 

Another reason for using silicates with 
peroxide and chlorine is to decrease the 
loss in strength of the fabric. Table II 
gives the per cent loss in breaking strength 
of cloth after 50 bleaches with 2 quarts 
of hydrogen peroxide (1% available oxy- 
gen) per 100 pounds of cloth at a tem- 
perature of 160°F. and pH’s between 9.8 
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TABLE II 


Loss in Breaking Strength of Cloth 
After Peroxide Bleaching, (65) 


% Loss.in Breaking Strength 


Alkali Dry Wet 
ES 
Na,SiO, ....-----+++e++ 3 12 
Na,PO, ....0---++eeees 5.5 16 
Ree 7.5 24 
NaOH + Na,CO, ....-- 8 28 
Na,SiO, + Na,CO, .... 11 14 
Modified Soda (ph = 7.6) 12 26 


ET 


and 10.1 except where otherwise noted 
(65). 

The metasilicate gave lower tensile 
loss than the other alkalies studied in 
peroxide bleaching. However, metasili- 
cates are not used in peroxide bleaching 
because they are not as effective as the 
more colloidal silicates. 

The type of alkali also has a definite 
effect on fabric breaking strength after 
bleaching with hypochlorite. Under uni- 
form conditions of bleaching, i.e., at the 
sarie bleach concentration, temperature 
and pH, lower tensile losses were observed 
with bleaching baths containing sodium 
hydroxide, trisodium phosphate, and sod- 
ium metasilicate than with those con- 
taining sodium carbonate or bicarbonate 
(65). The addition of silicate to the 
viscose bleaching bath increases the wet 
strength of the fibers formed from it (40, 
54). At the same temperature and iden- 
tical working conditions the peroxide 
bleaching bath containing silicates pro- 
duced distinctly less damage to a viscose 
fiber than one containing sodium or po- 
tassium hydroxide or ammonia (64). 

Carter’s data (19) on the use of silicates 
in chlorine bleaching shows that, although 
they have little effect on the decomposi- 
tion of a hypochlorite solution by itself, 
the addition of silicates conserves bleach- 
ing strength in the presence of bleachable 
material. The addition of silicates in the 
bleaching of cotton cheesecloth gave im- 


proved whiteness or reduced the amount 
of chlorine needed to produce a given 
whiteness, and gave a stronger fabric 
than those bleached in chlorine alone. 

Bleaching formulae vary widely de- 
pending on the type of cloth, amount and 
nature of dirt etc. but the typical for- 
mulae in Table III using peroxide give 
an indication of the use of silicates for 
this purpose and illustrate the variety of 
fabrics bleached. When bleaching silk 
or wool sufficient silicate should be used 
so that the bath always has a pH above 
10.0. 

The continuous peroxide bleaching sys- 
tems developed and rather widely used 
during the past five or ten years have all 
utilized silicates. These systems which 
bleach at rates up to 250 feet per minute 
have shown the necessity of using a puri- 
fied silicate to prevent buildup of preci- 
pitates on the walls of the heated J-shaped 
boxes where the scouring and bleaching 
is done or on the cloth, as well as to 
prevent decomposition of the expensive 
peroxide. The continuous systems in use 
differ but the following steps and opera- 
tions are typical. The woven cloth is 
first saturated with a scouring solution 
containing 2.5 to 3.5% sodium hydroxide 
and 0.5 to 1% of a 2.5 ratio silicate to 
remove non-cellulosic materials. After 
passing through a steam-heated J-shaped 
box with a retention time of 1 to 1.5 
hours, the caustic scouring solution and 
impurities are removed by washing. The 
cloth then passes through a squeezer or 
wringer to a saturator where it is soaked 
in the bleaching solution. When bleach- 
ing light fabrics, this solution contains 
0.9 to 2.0% of a purified 2.5 ratio 42° 
Baumé sodium silicate, 0.6 to 1.2% of 
100 volume hydrogen peroxide and 0.1 
to 0.25% sodium hydroxide, depending 
upon the type of cloth. For heavy fabrics 
the concentration of both silicate and 
peroxide may be as high as 6 to 8%. 
Usually 114 to 114 times as much silicate 





TABLE III. TYPICAL BLEACHING FORMULAE 


Chemicals per 1000 Gallons Water 





Textile a ann Sodium Hydroxide Others Ref. 
white cotton 54 lbs..H,O, 54 Ibs. 15 lbs. 25% NaOH 3.3 Ibs. red oil soap 
white cotton 40 Ibs. H,O, 46 Ibs. 6.6 lbs. 50% NaOH 8 Ibs. sulfonated oil 

ei 0.2 Ibs. MgSO, istaa 
Cotton hosiery (c)(d) 2.35 lbs. Na,O, 2.5 Ibs. 2.6 lbs. 66° H,SO, 43 
chenille yarn(e) 6.9 Ibs. H,O, 5 lbs. sine wee 
silk (f) 9.2 Ibs. H,O, 6 Ibs. sees 5 
silk (g) 7 to 9 Ibs. H,O, .6 Ibs. 6 Ibs. soap 5 
silk or rayon hosiery 9 Ibs. 11 oz. H,O, 8. Ibs. % |b. sulfonated castor oil 
wool yarn 4.6 lbs. H,O, 2-3 Ibs. 57, 90 





(a) The hydrogen peroxide weights are for the 100 volume solution which weighs 9.2 lbs. per gallon. 


(b) In all cases the specially purified 42°, 2.5 ratio silicate is recommended. 
(c) Order of addition of chemicals should be first Na,O.,, then H,SO, and last the silicate with good mixing between addition of each. 


(d) Amounts of chemicals used per 27 dozen pair. 


(e) At temperatures from 120 to 190°F. for 3 hours. 


(f) Using reel machine. 
(g) Using rotary or paddle machines. 


Immersed for 4 hours at 165°F. For bleaching silk on jigs the peroxide concentration is doubled or tripled. 
Immersed for 1 hour at 195°F. 
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solution Typical Continuous Bleaching Systems 

ydroxide 

ilicate to as peroxide is used. The cloth passes amounts of silicate were used in “weight- abrasion gives increased: wear. Since silk 
After next into a second steam-heated J-shaped ing” silk in order to improve its “feel”, has not been available, the use of this 

J-shaped box with a retention time of 1 to 1.5 and draping qualities and to give the process has greatly diminished but it 

1 w 13 hours. The fabric is then rinsed. cloth crackle or scroop. Light weighting may again ke important or be used with 

tion and The importance of using the proper on hosiery and other silks subject to other types of fabrics, 

ng. The type of silicate in peroxide bleaching is 

leezer or emphasized by data from DuBose (32). 

is soaked Using ordinary “commercial” silicate, a 

n bleach- cloth originally containing 0.15% ash 

contains had an ash content of 0.22% after bleach- 

ratio 42° ing and rinsing (32). This work was 

1.2% of done with a silicate which was less alka- 

and 0.1 line and less thoroughly purified than 

epending would be recommended. When a spe- 


vy fabrics cially purified silicate is used in the 
cate and bleach followed by good rinsing with 
5 to 8%. warm or hot water the ash content after 
h silicate the bleaching process is atout the same 


as or even less than that of the original 
fabric. Bandage cloth is bleached con- 
tinuously with a peroxide-silicate mixture 
and the final product has an ash content 
of less than 0.1%. Even when there is 
no increase in the ash content, a small 














~ amount of silica is not ordinarily ob- 
jectionable since it occurs in an amor- 
phous or colloidal form which does not 
a injure the fabric and may in fact, in- 
crease its strength (19). 
5 A recent process for bleaching cellu- 
! 5 lose fabrics involves soaking the fabric 
r oil 5.08 in a hot alkaline solution containing 0.5 
: to 4.0% sodium silicate at a pH of 9.5 
to 12 and subsequently steaming the wet 
cloth while adding small amounts of 
sodium chlorite (87). 
Weighting 
During the 1920’s and 1930,’s lar ei 
i Be Washer Used in Continuous Bleaching Systems 
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The weightin; process as most com- 
monly carried out involved immersing 
the degummed silk skeins or fabric for 
one hour at room temperature in a 28 to 
30° Baumé solution of tin tetrachloride 
containing a small amount of hydrochloric 
acid to prevent hydrolysis. Excess solu- 
tion was removed from the silk by cen- 
trifuging and rinsing. It was then soaked 
in a 8° Baumé disodium phosphate for 
an hour followed by rinsing. Immersion 
in the tin and phosphate baths was re- 
peated or the silk fabric was then worked 
in a 0.5 to 1.5° Baumé solution of the 
2.5 ratio sodium silicate at 110 to 140°F. 
for one-half hour. When skeins of silk 
were weighted the silicate bath was more 
concentrated, from 3 to 5° Baumé. Ex- 
cess silicate was finally removed by wash- 
ing. The amount of silicate taken up 
depended on the amount of tin and phos- 
phate previously absorbed. 

Frequently the silica was about 20% 
of the total weighting. The silica treat- 
ment increased the strength of the weighted 
fabric (382). The extent of weighting 
was largely determined by the type of 
material and intended use but frequently 
the inorganic weighting material was 50% 
or more of the total weight of the de- 
gummed fiber. The earliest weighting 
processes used only tin salts and phos- 
phates. J. H. Neuhaus (63) showed many 
years ago that silicates give additional 
weighting without injuring gloss or feel. 
Silk weighting apparently involves a_pref- 
erential sorption of hydrous stannic oxides 
and their reaction with phosphates and 
silicates. Although the weighting mate- 
rial is frequently referred to as tin sili- 
cophosphate, it is pro-ably not a stoichio- 
metric chemical compound. The isoelectric 
point of weighted silk is 4.1 as compared 
with 5.1 for raw Japanese silk (3). This 
suggests that combination with basic 
groups of the silk protein occurs. 

Although tin salts were most widely 
used in silk weighting, salts of lead (77) 
and zinc (12) were also employed and the 
use of salts of antimony (35), aluminum 
(50), calcium (14) and bismuth has been 
suggested. Fabrics weighted with lead 
salts are dangerous to health if worn next 
to the skin. Weighting of dark fabrics 
has been carried out to some extent with 
iron salts, Fabrics may also be weighted 
with metal salts and silicates only. One 
process (60) involved a treatment with 20° 
Baumé tin bichloride solution, subse- 
quently rinsing and further treating with 
a 2° Baumé 2.5 ratio silicate solution. 
The procedure is repeated at 40°C. and 
after thorough washing the fabric is ready 
for dyeing. The use of a single weighting 
bath containing a substance to retard pre- 
cipitation has been patented (20) tut 
apparently this was not widely used. An 
example included a bath of tin tetrachlor- 
ide, formic acid, a sodium silicate, phos- 
phoric acid, and glue. 
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The weighting of viscose rayon by the 
process used for silk has been reported to 
give difficulty due to the low tensile 
strength of the wet yarn after repeated 
passes through the solutions (4) but with 
modern rayon yarns this is not a problem. 
Cellulose acetate yarn can be weighed by 
soaking 1 part of yarn in 30 parts 24° 
Baumé stannic chloride at 40-50°C. for 
14 hour. The yarn is then rinsed and 
placed in a 5° Baumé disodium phos- 
phate solution for approximately the same 
time. After rinsing, it is finally soaked 
in a 5° Baumeé silicate solution and thor- 
oughly washed (53). The presence of 
zinc salts is reported to make possible 
the use of a lower temperature (34). Cel- 
lulose acetates may also be weighted with 
aluminum salts and silicates (49). Rayons 
can be weighted with solutions of alu- 
minum nitrate and soap followed by a 
treatment with a sodium silicate to in- 
crease their weight and fire resistance (8). 
Dreyfus claims that weighting cellulose 
acetate rayons by means of tin tetrachlor- 
ide and sodium silicate baths before or 
after partial saponification improves their 
resistance to hot ironing (26, 27). The 
weighting of other types of fatrics such 
as cotton should give interesting results. 


Sizing and Coatings 


Although the amount of silicate now 
being used in textile sizings and coatings 
is not large, the applications are inter- 
esting and sufficiently promising to merit 
more investigation. As early as 1866 Tay- 
lor patented the use of sodium silicates 
and their reaction products with zinc 
oxide and magnesium carbonate to give 
firmness, durability, stiffness and water 
proofness to textiles (84). A composition 
of starch, Irish moss, gum tragacanth, clay, 
and a soluble silicate was later proposed 
as a textile sizing (44). British patents 
cover sizing compositions of gum traga- 
canth and sodium silicate (69), and a 
paste of equal parts sodium silicate, alu- 
minum sulfate, china clay and gelatin in 
3 parts of water (70). For sizing cotton 
warp an aqueous solution of sodium sili- 
cate with a silica to alkali (NasO) ratio 
of 1.6 to 2.0 and containing a soap, paraf- 
fin or similar material is said to give a 
fabric which is 20 to 30% stronger and 
more resistant to abrasion (80). Recent 
plant trials have indicated that sodium 
silicate-vegetable gum mixtures have con- 
siderable promise as sizings for cotton. 

In order to improve dyeing and prevent 
rotting of the fabric, sacks to be used for 
holding fertilizers can be immersed in a 
hot solution of a copper salt such as 
copper sulfate and a basic dye such as 
Brilliant Green Crystals Y and afterwards 
treated in a bath containing a sodium 
silicate and sodium stearate (23). A sim- 
pler treatment to avoid rotting of jute 
sacks containing acid fertilizers involves 
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soaking the sack in a solution of Na.O. 
3.3SiO. (sp. gravity originally 1.4) which 
has been diluted with 9 volumes of water. 
The sack increases in weight 50%. A 
protective coating on jute or Hessian fibers 
is produced by treating under reduced 
pressure with a mixture of silicate and 
starch or latex and a plasticizer such as 
glycerol, sodium alginate or soaps and 
then increasing the pressure. The latex 
may include sulfur or a sulfur compound 
and accelerator for later vulcanization 
(38). According to a Japanese patent, 
the dyeing properties of cotton thread 
are improved by immersion in a colloidal 
solution of fat-free soybean meal, lime, 
sodium silicate, Turkey Red Oil, and wa- 
ter with subsequent drying (62). Treat- 
ment of cotton fibers, such as those used 
in tire cords, with a dilute solution of 
silicate and rosin is claimed to result in 
an increase in strength of 10 to 15% and 
more (17). Ordinary wetting agents have 
little or no effect. 

Pomphrey states (68) that cellulosic fab- 
rics such as rayon can be made crease re- 
sistant by freeing them from sizing mate- 
rials and impregnating with a 5 to 10% 
solution of a sodium silicate containing 
0.5 to 1% glycerol, squeezing, drying in 
hot air, and then passing over heated 
rollers or plates at 100-150°C. (68). Worall 
claims (96) that various types of cloth 
may be waterproofed by coating with a 
mixture containing rubber latex and sod- 
ium silicate, drying, and then treating 
with acid to make the silicate insoluble 
(96). A recent patent claims the use of 
a mixture of an alkali such as ammonia, 
a natural resin, and a sodium silicate as a 
coating for Celanese fabrics to impart a 
smooth hand and prevent slipping of 
weave and stitch distortion (66), A gen- 
eration ago light rigid surgical bandages 
were made by saturating a fabric with a 
siliceous silicate, preferably Na.O.3.3SiO., 
diluted just enough to penetrate, and 
binding it on over a cotton dressing. 
They dry in a few hours to a greater 
strength than gypsum plaster and are less 
bulky. 


Dyeing and Printing 


Solutions of the siliceous silicates are 
effective fixing agents for iron and chrom- 
ium salt mordants. Colloidal silica pro- 
duced by impregnating goods with a sod- 
ium silicate solution and then passing 
through a weak acid bath serves as a 
mordant for dyes such as aniline green 
(50, 74). 

Dilute silicate baths protect cotton dyed 
with sulfur colors which sometimes de- 
velop enough acidity to cause hydrolysis 
and weakening.  Siliceous silicates also 
are supposed to improve the fastness of 
dyes on cellulose acetates (15) and other 
materials. It was reported many years 
ago that dipping printed calico in a dilute 
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solution of a siliceous silicate produced 
a glossy coat which made oolors more 
stable to light, acids and washing (7) but 
only on extremely light coating could be 
at all satisfactory. Starch-silicate sizing 
mixtures for cotton goods give dyes better 
penetration and levelness and fastness to 
light and air (85). Amounts of silicate 
as low as 2.5 to 3% are sufficient. Alka- 
line silicates such as the meta- or sesqui- 
silicate do not have this protective action 
although they are more efficient dispersing 
agents than the alkali carbonates com- 
monly used. Dyes whose fastness is in- 
creased by silicates include Benzo Brown 
D3G, Benzopurpurin 4B and 10B, vari- 
ous aniline and alizarin dyes and low 
cost direct cotton dyes ordinarily regarded 
as very sensitive to light. 

The dispersing and alkaline buffering 
properties of the various silicates, par- 
ticularly the more alkaline products, may 
be used in the preparation of dye baths 
(eg. 36, 93). Dry compositions which 
when added to water produce vat dyeing 
baths include dry vat dyes, an alkali hy- 
drosulfite, and a crystalline meta- or ses- 
quisilicate (59). Weighted silk may be 
dyed by impregnating it with an azo 
compound having a substantive character 
and developing the dye with a diazo so- 
lution containing a soluble silicate. The 
silicate keeps the impregnating bath clear 
and produces a uniformly dyed fabric. 
The use of sodium hydroxide removes 
weighting material from the fiber, pro- 
duces a turbid bath, and precipitates some 
of the dyes used (51), Azo dyes can be 
produced on animal fibers by using a 
hydroxy compound capable of coupling 
and a sodium silicate (46). Silicates are 
used for alkalinity control in the continu- 
ous indigo dyeing of wool. (92). 


Concentrated, viscous, alkaline silicate 
solutions serve as media for suspending 
pigments and dyes in printing pastes (e.g. 
99). Metallic hydroxides can be used, 
if desired to decrease their alkalinity 
(42). The addition of silicates to a print- 
ing paste increases the amount of mois- 
ture it absorbs during the steaming proc- 
ess (41). 

The abilities of silicates to give buf- 
fered alkalinities at the desired pH, and to 
disperse solids, leads to their use in proc- 
esses for saponifying and dyeing cellulose 
acetates and similar materials (e.g. 30, 75). 
Differences in the ability of various lots 
of viscose rayon yarns to take up dyes 
may be almost completely corrected by 
adding to the dye liquor sufficient sodium 
silicate (probably Na.O.2.5SiO.) to give 
a 40% solution; a 10% solution gives 
great improvement, and when added af- 
ter 15 minutes of dyeing gives almost 
complete correction (94). Acetate rayons 
by themselves or mixed with other fibers 
may be saponified and dyed in a single 
bath (81). Five to 11.5 Ibs, of NasHSiO.. 
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5H:O (hydrated sodium sesquisilicate) are 
added per 1000 gallons of water and the 
temperature gradually raised to 175°F. 
The bath is held at this temperature until 
the fabric reaches the desired shade. One 
pound of salt per 100 gallons of water is 
then added and the temperature decreased. 
The pH of the bath should be somewhat 
above 11.2; the active alkali is preferably 
less than 0.1% Na-O and must be less 
than 0.15%. 


Fireproofing 


As early as 1820, Von Fuchs used sod- 
ium silicates to coat theatrical scenery 
in Munich (cf. 86 for early references). 
About 20% by weight of a sodium silicate 
is necessary to prevent flame propagation 
in a cotton fabric. Various mixtures 
with other materials have also been used. 
One treatment said to give reasonable per- 
manency involves immersion of the fabric 
in successive baths of sodium stannate, a 
soluble titanium compound, and sodium 
silicate. Other methods involve silicate- 
asbestos mixtures, and soaking the fabric 
in 2% aluminum sulfate followed by treat- 
ment in 5% silicate. Rayons may be made 
non-inflammable by soaking or padding 
with a mixture of calcium phosphate, dex- 
trin, borax and sodium silicate but the 
method is reported as not suitable for col- 
ored goods. A recent patent (10) covers 
flameproofing a fabric base material of 
eellulose origin with a solid vitreous sili- 
cate which fuses at the combustion tem- 
perature of the base material. A composi- 
tion for making cotton uninflammable is 
made by mixing 180 parts dry powdered 
soap, 24 parts sodium silicate, 8 parts po- 
tassium carbonate, 9 parts glycerine and 4 
parts sodium tungstate (6). One company 
treats canvas leggings worn ty moulders 
for leg protection when carrying ladles 
of molten iron, with a 22° Baume 3.2 
ratio silicate. The stiffness and harshness 
of the leggings after treatment is re- 
moved by brushing with stiff brushes. 
Burlap is made fire and rot resistant by 
immersion in a tath containing 2.5 Ibs. 
calcium sulfate pentahydrate, 2 lbs. sugar, 
1 lb. sodium hydroxide, 54 lbs, H.O, 4.5 
lbs. 26° Baumé aqueous ammonia, and 50 
Ibs. 41° Baumé 3.3 ratio sodium silicate. 


Rayon Applications 


Various sodium silicates can be used in 
the rayon industry for several special ap- 
plications. The addition of one part sod- 
ium silicate to the desulfurizing bath for 
viscose rayons decreases the amount of 
alkali needed for 10 to 6 parts; the bath 
life is longer and the sulfur has less 
tendency to precipitate on the goods (40, 
54). An alkaline silicate, such as the 
sesquisilicates, may be used with the 
sodium sulfide. One company uses 0.12% 
of a 2.4 ratio silicate and 0.25% sodium 
sulfide as a desulfurizing bath. The ten- 
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dency of viscose raycn threads to stick to- 
gether after coagulation in an acid bath 
is decreased by passing them through a 
silicate bath (cf. ref. 86, p. 409). Viscose 
can be coagulated by projecting it into a 
solution of a siliceous silicate. A solu- 
tion containing 20% by weight of a solu- 
tion of Na.O.3.5SiO. at a temperature of 
40° to 50° has been used. After further 
fixation (e.g. with 1% H2SO,) and desired 
subsequent treatment this method “results 
in lustrous threads, filaments and the like 
of excellent quality” (24). Fibers from 
cuprammonium cellulose spinning solu- 
tions may also be made by spinning into 
a solution containing 0.003 to 0.05% sod- 
ium silicate (45). 

The addition of silicates to a viscose or 
casein solution is claimed to impart the 
rough feel of natural wool to the fibers 
produced from it (22, 37). Mixtures of 
silicates with sulfur, sodium aluminate, 
or sodium resinate have also been sug- 
gested for this purpose. The addition of 
25% silicate to a viscose solution has lit- 
tle effect on the luster of the threads but 
does decrease their strength somewhat 
(47). Rayon fibers or fabrics as well as 
silks can be delustered by treatment with 
silicates and a titanium or aluminum salt 
(29, 49) or with sodium stannate and 
sodium silicate (18). 

The cutting of pile fabrics of cellulose 
acetate, such as the “transparent velvets”, 
is facilitated by treatment with a dilute 
alkaline silicate solution containing a 
wetting agent or soap to act as a lubricant, 
according to a British patent (25). 


Silica Soils and Gels 


The use of silica gels in the textile in- 
dustry was mentioned as early as 1911 
when treatment with sodium silicate fol- 
lowed by immersion in a dilute sulfuric 
acid bath was used for sizing yarn (67). 
A British patent was granted in 1937 dis- 
closing the treatment of fabrics with an 
alkaline silicate solution and then with 
acid to precipitate a finely dispersed silica 
gel on the fabric (76). The fire resistance 
of fabrics is increased by impregnating 
them with silicate and subsequently treat- 
ing with ammonium chloride, phosphate, 
or sulfate which precipitates a silica gel 
(78). Colloidal silicas or silicates may also 
be formed in sodium silicate impregnated 
fabrics, such as cellulose acetates by re- 
action with a gaseous acid such as hydro- 
chloric acid vapor, or by immersion in a 
bath containing a heavy metal salt and 
weak acid (31). Cellulose acetate fabrics 
containing 3 to 20% silica gel can be dyed 
with dyestuffs which have no affinity for 
the cellulose acetate itself (28). A hard 
silica gel with rough edges may be used 
as an abrasive for roughening rayon fi- 
bers (1). The use of a colloidal sol con- 
sisting of a partial alkyl ester of a poly- 
silicic acid as a means of increasing the 
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heat and solvent resistance of cellulose 
ester fabrics has been patented (39). 

Recently there has been considerable 
interest in the textile uses of a silica 
sol, commercially available under the 
trade name Syton. It is claimed that the 
use of this material in amounts of 5 to 
10% reduces slippage in nylon, rayon, 
silk and glass fabrics or any satin weave 
cloth and reduces luster of fabrics such as 
rayon and glass. Concentrations of 1% 
or more are stated to increase the body 
weight of light goods and impart a dry, 
smooth, crisp finish and a stronger more 
flexible fiber and fabric (11, 71, 72). In 
One study, treatment of cotton sliver with 
this colloidal silica sol resulted in obtain- 
ing higher strength yarns at lower twists 
and a higher maximum strength (61). In- 
creases in strength of as much as 20 to 
50% were observed. Although the in- 
crease in strength of the silica sol treated 
cotton was not so great after weaving, 
and some strength was lost on washing, 
the strength of the washed fabric was still 
higher than that of similar but untreated 
cotton without the silica sol treatment. 
Tests on cotton fabrics used in bags, tire 
cords, and ropes indicated that these were 
stronger when made from cotton treated 
with the colloidal silica sol. Yarn slip- 
page was lessened and the absorption of 
water increased. 

Brown (16) reports laboratory and mill 
tests indicating that stronger, loftier, more 
uniform woolen and worsted yarns could 
be produced at a faster rate by treating 
with colloidal silica. The silica sol was 
added in amounts of 0.5 to 3.0% by mix- 
ing with an oil emulsion. Worsted mate- 
rial treated with the silica showed a 6 to 
43% increase in strength after weaving 
but this was lost when the material was 
washed. 


Miscellaneous Uses 


It has been suggested (9) that wool can 
be cheaply and effectively preshrunk by 
immersing the skeins in a hot bath con- 
taining soap and silicate, and controlling 
the tension on the skeins so that the 
proper degree of shrinkage is obtained. 
A patent (13) includes sodium silicates in 
a list of materials used in treating wool 
to prevent shrinking. The tensile strength 
of cotton tire cords and yarns is report- 
edly increased by scaking them in a solu- 
tion with a pH between 8 and 13 of sod- 
ium silicates and some other alkalies. Cot- 
ton cords wet twisted from solutions con- 
taining 1% sodium silicate are claimed to 
doutle in fatigue resistance (52). 

An important established use for sili- 
cates is in protective coatings on kiers 
and pipes for conveying peroxide. Fre- 
quently the silicate is merely painted on 
the kier and the coating renewed after 
each boil. Permanent coatings are ob- 
tained by adding Portland cement to a 
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kier freshi!y painted with silicate, either 
by dusting it on or in the form of a 25% 
slurry. Another method is to paint the 
kier with silicate and, about an hour 
later, to fill it with a 10% magnesium 
sulfate solution and heat to boiling. 
Other applications of the various sod- 
ium silicates in the textile industry in- 
clude their use as adhesives, to harden con- 
crete, preven: corrosion (82) and, in the 
form of act vated silica sols, help obtain 
a better quality water at lower cost (56). 
Much remains to be learned about the 
use; of silicates of soda in the textile in- 
dustry. Some of the established uses are 
still on an empirical basis. Other appli- 
cations, such as for sizings and coatings, 
need further research before they can be 
regarded as generally applicatle. How- 
ever their v>rsatility, low cost and numer- 
cus establisted uses makes it likely that 
further research and development work 
on silicates of soda in the textile industry 
will be both interesting and profitable. 
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Wet Processing Exposition 


Unions will be in actual operation under 
power and pressure. The use of Rotary 
Unions is said to result in the following 
savings: considerable saving in power con- 
sumption, machines can be speeded up, 
labor savings, savings in installations, no 
loss of steam, gas or condensate. 

In attendance: Factory representatives 
and personnel of the Charles C. Phelps 
Co., 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J., 
Metropolitan representatives. 


Richmond Oil, Soap & Chemical 
Co., Ine. 


1041-1043 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia 25, 
Pennsylvania 
Booth No. 19 


On exhitit will be materials for spin- 
ning, scouring and dyeing aids. 

In attendance: William Alkus, Vice- 
President, Henry M. Rubin, Salesman, 
Morton W. Levi, Chemical Engineer, John 
W. Schenkel, Textile Chemist, and Dave 
Judelsohn, Chemist. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Booth No. 76 


This exhibit will consist of a display 
of fabrics on which Diastafor has had 
its part in attaining the finish and handle. 
Visitors are invited to use this booth as a 
place to relax and discuss desizing prob- 
lems. 


In attendance: Howard L, Jenkins, Man- 
ager of Diastafor Department and W. 
Douglas Smith, Southern Representative. 
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Stein, Hall & Co. 


285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Booth No. 65 


This booth will be used for reception 
purposes and visitors are invited to relax 
here and renew acquaintances. 

In attendance: N. H. Nuttall, F. G. 
LaPiana, J. A. Fraser, Max Stettner, John 
Gercke, Emil Grilli, Dan Lipman, L. W. 
Peabody, M. G. Brekke and Roger Wal- 
lace. 


Ten-Co Machine Co. 


58-72 Mill Street, Paterson 1, New Jersey 


Booth No. 74 


Exhibited will be the tensionless con- 
tinuous dye beck. 

In attendance: Manager and owners of 
the company. 


Trumeter Company 


1265 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
Booth No. 21 


On exhibit will Le the Trumeter meas- 
uring instrument with ticket printer. This 
instrument is said to measure all types of 
textiles with high accuracy. The rolling 
section is combined with a flexible roller 
so that the thickness and type of mate- 
rial teing measured will conform auto- 
matically. The brake arrangement and 
yardage recorder are said to eliminate 
slippage, lapping or spinning. A ticket 
or mill tag can be inserted on which the 
yardage is printed. 

Also to be shown will be a new type 
piece end sewing machine manufactured 
by William Birch (Engineers) Ltd., Man- 
chester, England. 

In attendance: Eric Seligmann, Manager. 
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Van Vlaanderen Machine Co. 


370 Straight Street, Paterson, New Jersey 
Booth No. 61 


There will be no machines on display 
at this exhibit but arrangements have 
been made with certain, plants in the Met- 
ropolitan area to see the various machines 
in actual operation. Arrangements have 
been made with plants doing all types of 
dyeing so that visitors will be able to 
watch plant operation on any kind of fiber 
or machine in which they have a special 
interest. This plan was developed be- 
cause actual plant conditions could not 
be duplicated in the booth. 

In attendance: Technical representatives 
will be present to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for plant visits with a mini- 
mum 6f time and effort. 


Wallerstein Company, Inc. 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Booth No. 20 


In attendance: J. J. Casserly, J. A. Clark, 
Miss M. Cooney and Miss E. Samuels. 


Walton Laboratories, Inc. 


1186 Grove Street, Irvington, New Jersey 
Booth No. 94 


A complete line of industrial, commer- 
cial and residential humidifiers, as well 
as humidity controls and indicating equip- 
ment, will be exhibited. Various models 
will be in operation. The advantages of 
the Walton Humidification System, which 
can be used for spot humidification as well 
as complete humidification, will be dem- 
onstrated. 

In attendance: William Feldermann, 
President, John B. Feldermann, Advertis- 
ing Manager and J. R. Lewis, Industrial 
Sales Manager. 




















































FABRIC MILDEW-RESISTANCE TESTS 


WITH ORGANISMS TOLERANT TOWARD 
COPPER AND MERCURY 


PAUL B. MARSH 


Physiologist, Plant Industry Station, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, U. §. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland 


LTHOUGH numerous micro-organ- 

isms are known to be able to tender 
cotton and other cellulosic fibers, most 
pure-culture tests of textiles with cellu- 
lose-decomposing organisms have been 
carried out with one or the other of two 
fungi, namely with Chaetomium globosum 
1042.4 or with Myrothecium verrucaria 
1334.2, To obtain quantitative data on 
the behavior of a wider range of fungi in 
such tests, experiments have been con- 
ducted with several other organisms on 
treated cotton duck samples. The fabric 
used contained a series of different per 
centages of metal per unit dry weight for 
each of four different copper-organic com- 
pounds and for pyridyl mercury stearate. 
Of the fungi used, several gave a de- 
cidedly more severe test of the copper- 
containing protective agents than either 
of the above-named common test organ- 
isms, while certain cellulose-decomposing 
Penicillium isolates were especially tol- 
erant toward the pyridyl mercury stear- 
ate. Several implications of these test 
results are discussed at a point following 
the presentation of the data. 


Test Conditions 


In order to obtain comparative data, 
laboratory-mildew-proofed fabric was test- 
ed according to a standard pure culture 
procedure with Chaetomium globosum 
1042.4 and with Myrothecium verrucaria 
1334.2, much as is described in various 
procurement specifications and as is com- 
monly practiced in numerous laborator- 
ies, and also by substituting singly in the 
same procedure each of several other or- 
ganisms. 

Inoculum for the test was secured by 
growing pure cultures of each of the dif- 
ferent fungi for 12 or more days at 30°C. 
on a filter paper disc resting on top of 
a mineral salts agar medium in 250 cc. 
cotton-plugged Erlenmeyer flasks. All 
mineral salts-agar formulations used con- 
tained NH.NO:, K:HPO,, KH:PO, MgSO.- 
7H.O, and agar in quantities of 3.0, 2.1 
2.7, 2.2, and 20.0 grams per liter respec- 
tively. Test fabric strips cut 6” x 114” 
with the long dimension parallel to the 
warp and ravelled to 1” in width were 
wet in water containing 0.005% of the 
wetting agent “Gardinol” and sterilized 
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in groups of five in 16-ounce French 
square bottles. They were then planted 
individually with sterile precautions on 
the surface of sterile mineral salts agar 
in other 16-ounce French square bottles 
which were then capped with ordinary 
screw caps modified to contain circular 
glass-cloth air vents 34” in diameter. 
Fifty cubic centimeters of sterile water 
containing a few glass beads was added 
to the inoculum culture flasks, the spores 
brought into suspension by shaking, and 
the test strips inoculated with one cubic 
centimeter of the suspension by the use 
of a sterile pipette, After a two-week 
period of incubation of the test cultures at 
approximately 30° C., the strips were 
removed, rinsed in water, dried at room 
temperature, conditioned at 70°F. and 
approximately 65% relative humidity, and 
broken on a pendulum-type motor-driven 
Scott tester. Each bar and figure in the 
data as here recorded represents an aver- 
age result obtained from five replicate 
test strips. 

The Chaetomium globosum isolate used 
was #1042.4, a culture originally iso- 
lated in the Department in 1933 by Dr. 
H. Humfeld. Each of the several hun- 
dred cultures distributed from the De- 
partment for textile testing purposes 
since that time as “Chaetomium globosum” 
has been a subculture from this original 
isolation. The Myrothecium verrucaria 
isolate used was # 1334.2, tentatively iden- 
tified and incorrectly known for some 
time as “Metarrhizium sp.” but later cor- 
rectly identified by White and Downing 
(3) under its present name. Gliomastix 
#95 was received as a culture from Dr. 
W. L. White and Penicillia #9052 and 
#10125 from the American Type Cul- 
ture Collection. The several other cul- 
tures used were isolated from soils, fab- 
rics, and other sources in the author’s 
laboratory. Aspergilli #37 and #45 were 
identified as Aspergillus fumigatus and 
Aspergillus terreus respectively, Pencillia 
#15.1, #33, #49.1, and 68 as “near P. 
simplicissium”, all by Dr. K. B. Raper. 

The soil burial test was carried out in 
a room maintained at approximately 30°C. 
in soils contained in 20-gallon glass-cov- 
ered aquaria 30” x 12” x 12”, each aquar- 
ium containing a layer of about 7” of 
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soil. The test specimens were prepared 
for this test in the same manner as for 
culture bottle tests but were marked on 
one end in pencil to indicate their treat- 
ment. They were wet in water and planted 
vertically in the soil with a spatula so as 
to leave only about a half inch of the 
marked end projecting above the soil 
line. 

The fabric employed was an 8-ounce 
gray cotton duck having an original 
breaking strength of 115 pounds. It was 
treated with mildew preventives by dip- 
ping it into a solution of each preventive 
in a suitable solvent, then passing it be- 
tween metal rolls which had been substi- 
tuted for the original rubber rolls on a 
household clothes wringer, and allowing 
the solvent to evaporate off at room 
temperature. Since the pressure on the 
wringer rolls was fixed and the liquid 
takeup known, the dry weight of the 
mildew preventive on the fabric could be 
calculated and could be varied by adjust- 
ing its concentration in the solvent solu- 
tions. 

The mildew-preventives used consisted 
of four copper-containing compounds and 
one mercury-containing material, which 
may be described as follows: Copper naph- 
thenate, a viscous, dark green liquid of 
9% copper content, obtained from the 
Nuodex Products Co.; copper “tallate”, 
a copper soap made from “tall oil”, like- 
wise a viscous, dark green liquid, 7% cop- 
per content, from the Shepherd Chemical 
Co.; copper oleate, a stiff, dark green 
paste of 10% copper content, obtained 
from the Nuodex Products Co.; copper 
hydrogenated resinate, a brittle dark green 
solid of 6% copper content, obtained 
from the Hercules Powder Co. All of 
the copper compounds except the last- 
named were applied to the fabric in a 
solvent mixture containing 3 parts by 
volume of Stoddards solvent and 1 part 
of acetone, the copper hydrogenated resi- 
nate being applied in benzene. The pyridyl 
mercury stearate was a white powder, ob- 
tained from the Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works and stated to contain 35% of mer- 
cury. It was applied to the fabric in solu- 
tion in a 1-1 mixture of Stoddard’s solvent 
and ethyl cellosolve. 

(Continued on bage 451) 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


October 13-14-15, 1949 


“Education through Association” 


Technical Program 


GENERAL TECHNICAL SESSION. 
Thursday, October 13, 2 P.M.-5 P.M. 


Three technical papers of general in- 
terest will be presented ty well known 
leaders in textile research and should 
prove to be of importance to everyone, be 
he engaged in education, research, develop- 
ment or mill operation. 


GROUP MEETINGS.—Friday morning, 
October 14, and Saturday morning, 
October 15. 


Only two group meetings will be held 
simultaneously in order to avoid some of 
the confusion which has taken place in 
the past. 


The Friday groups will be: Non-Cellu- 
losic, Auxiliaries and Testing. 


On Saturday morning there will be 
meetings of the Hosiery and Cellulosic 
groups. 

On Saturday afternoon will be staged a 
new feature, provided enough interest is 
shown by the membership. This will con- 
sist of a question and answer period—the 
questions to be submitted in advance and 
answered by a qualified expert in the field 
of activity covering the question. These 
questions may concern any phase of textile 
processing and should be submitted as 
soon as possible so that the necessary ar- 
rangements may be made. 

A chairman will be selected for each 
group, who will conduct the meetings and 
lead the discussion periods. Each of the 
group sessions will consist of four papers, 
each followed by a discussion period. An 
invitation is hereby extended to all 
A.A.T.C.C, members and to others en- 
gaged in fields of kindred interests in the 
above group classifications to contribute 
papers. Instructions for contributed papers 
follow. 


Cellulosic Fibers—Cotton, rayon, and 
cellulose acetate or mixtures of these fibers 
are to be covered in this group. Papers 
are desired on the preparation for dyeing, 
printing and finishing; on research on 
fiber properties; and on the fundamentals 
of dyeing. 

Non-Cellulosic Fibers—This group will 
concern itself with wool and other pro- 
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tein fibers, nylon and any other non- 
cellulosic synthetics, together with blends 
of these fibers. The papers for this group 
should be essentially the same as those for 
the cellulosic group. 


Hosiery — The Philadelphia Section, 
which embraces Reading, is a very large 
hosiery center. It is expected, therefore, 
that there will be a very large attendance 
from this group alone and that the ac- 
tivity in this district should be an added 
attraction for our southern friends. Virgil 
Hartquist has already been appointed chair- 
man of this group and has in mind a very 
attractive program. Papers are invited on 
any and all problems involved in hosiery 
processing. 


Auxiliaries and Testing Group—These 
groups have been combined into one gen- 
eral group because they overlap at numer- 
ous points. In the auxiliaries field, papers 
are desired showing the development of 
new products, the better use of old prod- 
ucts, new application and methods of 
evaluation. In the testing section, papers 
are solicited on new procedures and equip- 
ment, and on the evaluation of existing 
methods. The possibility of correlating test 
methods with consumer end use would be 
especially welcome. 


Contributed Papers.—The following are 
the regulations governing contributed 
papers: 

1. Anyone desiring to contribute a paper 
should notify Arthur W. Etchells, The 
Hellwig Dyeing Corp., Delaware Ave- 
nue and Comly Street, Phila. 24, Pa., 
immediately, giving the title of the 
proposed paper and the group in 
which it is to be presented. The 
amount of time estimated for the 
presentation of the paper should also 
be given. This should be from 30 to 45 
minutes. 

2. As soon as the number of papers avail- 
able in each group is known, a selec- 
tion will be made and the contributors 
will be advised as to whether their 
papers have been accepted. This must 
be done in the near future in order to 
assure the best possible arrangement of 
the program. 

3. An abstract of the paper will be re- 

quired well in advance of the program. 
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Notification of the dead-line will be 
given later. 


4. All papers in complete form ready for 
publication in the American Dyestuff 
Reporter must be available at the Con- 
vention. Earlier submission would be 
greatly appreciated. 

5. Papers must not be primarily of an ad- 
vertising or promotional character. 
However, the subject matter may treat 
of commercial products, machinery, in- 
struments, or processing procedure of a 
commercial nature, provided that they 
are treated from a technical viewpoint. 


6. The Technical Program Committee 
must be the sole judge as to which pa- 
pers are to be accepted, but every ef- 
fort will be made to include all suit- 
able contributions in the program. 

Suggestions —Many members may have 
valuable ideas for speakers or papers which 
can be presented at the group meetings. 

Any such suggestions will be welcome. 

These, too, should be sent to Arthur W. 

Etchells. 


The Technical Program Committee con- 
sists of the following members: 

Dr. M. A. Dahlen, K. H. Barnard, Dr. 
F. Dannerth, Dr. H. E. Hager, Dr. S. 
Williams, R. W. Jacoby, H. Boxser, Dr. 
R. B. Seymour, Dr. V. B. Holland, Dr. W. 
Scott, A. W. Etchells, Chairman. 


—? 


Report of Hudson-Mohawk 
Section 


DINNER meeting of the Hudson- 

Mohawk Section was held at the Ho- 

tel Utica, Utica, New York, on March 18. 

An interesting paper was presented by 

Earle E. West of the Redman Trust en- 

titled “The Redman Process of Shrinking 
Textiles.” 

Previous to the paper a minute of 
silence was observed in memory of Dr. 
Louis A. Olney. Irwin J. Smith presented 
the qualifications for various classes of 
membership in the association. 88 mem- 
bers were present for the dinner with 
over 100 present for the paper. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. NELSON, 
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FEBRUARY MEETING ~ AATCC 
PACIFIC COAST SECTION * 
MONA LISA RESTAURANT -FEB.U, 1949 


Report of Pacific Coast 
Section 


HE Pacific Coast Section held its 

regular technical meeting and dinner 
at 6:30 P.M., Fe>. 11, 1949, at the Mona 
Lisa Restaurant in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Seventy-five members and guests heard 
Raymond W. Jacoby, Manager of Ciba 
Company’s Providence, R. I. Office, give 
an interesting talk on “The New Look in 
Textiles”. 

The Pacific Coast membership appre- 
ciates the efforts of Eastern organizations 
in making possible highly respected tech- 
nical men as speakers for our regular 
meetings. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. A. DesMARAIS, 
Secretary 


Exhibits at Atlantic City 
Convention 


EARLY 10,000 square feet of floor 
i. has been set aside for exhibits 
at the 28th National Convention to be 
held October 13, 14, 15, 1949 at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City, N. J. 


This was announced recently by M. H. 
Klein, of Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 
chairman of the convention exhibit com- 
mittee, who disclosed that early requests 
for space already have teen filed by some 
of the leading firms in the dyestuff, tex- 
tile machinery, chemical and allied indus- 
tries. In addition to representative 
showings by these firms, there also will 
be exhibits by educational institutions 
important to the textile industry as well 
as extensive displays showing the work of 


research committees of the A.A.T.C.C., he 
added. 

“The exhibit will reflect the scientific 
and technological progress of the textile 
and allied industries,’ Mr. Klein said. 

The exhibit committee has arranged 
for floor space groupings ranging in size 
from seven feet by nine feet up to 15 feet 
by 10 feet, with several intermediate sizes 
available. Standard booths and signs 
showing company name and address will 
be provided by the committee and in- 
cluded im the rental fee. The committee, 
which has complete details on renting of 
furniture and servicing of booths, points 
cut that the hotel has a “lift” with a plat- 
form 18 feet by five feet, three inches, 
available to exhibitors. 

Walter F. Fancourt, 3rd, of W. F, Fan- 
court Co., general chairman for the con- 
vention, stated that the expected attend- 





MEMBERSHIP ON APRIL 1, 1949 


* Asso- Total 
Senior Junior ciate Student 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 
Section 
Northern New England 436 33 66 10 545 550 556 528 469 
Western New England ..... 113 12 16 1 142 97 
ES aaa 469 26 57 4 556 511 501 471 405 
SO See eeereas: 1054 63 165 1282 1285 1262 1167 1008 
NN i es accede abo ems 807 38 84 1 930 871 833 740 644 
eS eS aes 481 39 58 9 587 511 492 434 366 
eee errr 113 7 8 — 128 111 102 100 87 
Southeastern ..........0...+. 189 12 23 — 224 209 198 166 141 
NN i pales cau aye 278 15 42 1 336 337 326 287 261 
SS eee 93 5 17 _ 115 81 
Hudson Mohawk ........... 92 12 13 _ 117 
Student Chapters ........... — _ —_— 312 312 240 142 50 14 
noes 237 25 74 4 340 286 286 237 199 
4362 287 623 342 5614 5089 4698 4180 3594 
MND Goins, wou wind castroatn pa aha hae abe ais ecw awk 300 300 299 302 299 
Ne ict Eg oe a a ante ets be 5914 5389 4997 4482 3893 
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1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 
402 407 398 391 349 327 
348 352 341 337 332 295 
817 707 651 606 538 483 
550 513 517 475 447 381 
326 286 309 297 293 277 

83 72 80 71 61 63 
141 146 175 142 137 133 
209 198 194 193 180 157 

20 56 117 80 59 51 
151 122 82 87 80 71 

3047 2859 2864 2679 2476 2238 
184 82 77 33 33 32 

3231 2941 2941 2712 2509 2270 
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ance is placed at approximately 2,000 mem- 
bers. He pointed out that the Exhibits 
Committee will allocate space in the order 
of receipt of application. 

Details on exhibits can be obtained from 
any of the following members of the 
committee, in addition to Mr. Klein: Harry 
L. Morgan, co-chairman, of James Lees & 
Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa., Alfred Felgen- 
greger, Continental Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Bertrand W. Hayward, Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, Lloyd O. Koons, Schol- 
ler Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Edward S. 
Pierce, H. W. Butterworth & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, and Richard B. Stehle, Allegheny 
Dye Works, Philadelphia. 


—@ 


Report of Mid-West Section 


HE spring meeting of the Mid-West 

Section was held at the Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on May 7, 
1949. 

The afternoon meeting was called to 
order at 2:40 P.M., Elliott Morrill, vice 
chairman, presiding. Approximately 125 
members and guests were present. 

Mr. Morrill introduced Dr. Jack Epel- 
berg of Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc., 
who presented a very enlightening paper 
on chlorination treatments in general as 
pertaining to the shrinkproofing processes. 

The vice-chairman then introduced 
Frank P. Zeidler, mayor of Milwaukee, 
who gave us a well received word of 
welcome and short discussion on the im- 
portance of industry to the growth of 
such a City. 

The meeting was then opened to gen- 
eral discussion and several questions were 
submitted to Dr. Epelberg from the floor. 
Many also remained to inspect the vari- 
ous displays on shrinkage control after 
the meeting was adjourned at 3:45 P.M. 

Dinner was served at 7:00 P.M. and 
104 members and guests were present. 

The minutes of the last meeting and 
the treasurer’s report were read and ac- 
cepted. The chairman then called on L. 
B. MacFarland, chairman of the outing 
committee, who made several important 
announcements concerning our annual cut- 
ing. 

The following were appointed as a 
nominating committee: 

S. J. Hefti, A. J. Feit, A. F. Blackburn, 
G. T. Latham, G. R. Kremers. 

Joseph H. Jones, chairman, then intro- 
duced J. R. Bonnar, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Research Committee, who presented 
an excellent paper on the “Inner Work- 
ings of A.A.T.C.C. Research”. 

The meeting was adjourned at 8:50 P.M. 


oe— 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM BOYD, 
Secretary. 
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Report of North Carolina 
State College Student 
Chapter 


N April 20, 1949, the North Caro- 

lina State College Student Chapter 
elected as officers for the coming college 
year, Reynolds A. Carnevale, Chairman; 
Everett H. Aspinwall, Jr., Secretary; and 
Christian F. Getsinger, Treasurer. 

On May 4, C. Norris Rabold, of Erwin 
Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C., addressed 
the Chapter on “Problems Confronting 
a Textile Chemical Graduate.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOE R. STILLWELL, 
Secretary. 
a" e— 


NNE Outing to be Held 
June 10th 


HE annual outing of the Northern 

New England Section will be held on 
Friday, June 10th, at the Andover Coun- 
try Club, Andover, Massachusetts. The 
outing committee, with Roland Derby as 
Chairman, has completed its plans for the 
usual full day of sport and fun. Golf may 
be played throughout the day and there 
will be facilities provided for bridge, soft- 
ball, horseshoes, etc. The skillful will 
be rewarded Ly beautiful prizes. 

Dinner will be served at 6:30 P.M. 
and reservations may be made with John 
Dalton, Chairman of the Dinner Commit- 
tee. 


—¢ @.. 


Report of Western New 
England Section 


HE April meeting of the Western 
New England Section was held on 
Friday, April 8th at the Di Napoli Restaur- 
ant in Waterbury, Connecticut. In at- 
tendance were 56 members and guests. 
Dr. D. H. Powers of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company spoke on “Textile Finish- 
ing”, placing special emphasis on resin 
treatments designed to eliminate laun- 
dering sarinkage in wolens and to pro- 
mote crease resistance in rayons and cot- 
tons. 
Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD A. MURRAY, 
Secretary. 
— in 


Report of Lowell Textile 
Institute Student Chapter 


T the regular meeting of the Lowell 
Textile Institute Student Chapter on 
April 13, 1949, nominations were made, 
and on April 20, officers were elected as 
follows: 
Chairman—Ludwig Rebenfeld. 
Vice-Chairman—Robert Morrison. 
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Secretary—Dorothy McCarron. 
Assistant Secretary—Donald Wiener. 
Treasurer—Joan L. Gregg. 

The final meeting for the college year 
was held on May 4, 1949. Chairman Gard- 
ner thanked all officers and members for 
their cooperation. It was announced that 
the award of the Association to the Senior 
of highest rank in the chemistry and dye- 
ing course would be presented at gradua- 
tion by a representative of the Northern 
New England Section. It was voted that 
the thanks of the Chapter to its officers be 
included in the Secretary’s report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOAN L. GREGG, 
Secretary. 
— o— 


Report of New York Section 


HE last meeting of the New York 

Section for the 1948-49 season was 
held on May 6th at Kohler’s Swiss Cha- 
let, Rochelle Park, New Jersey. 

This meeting constituted the business 
meeting of the Section and reports were 
given by officers and committee chairmen 
and officers were elected. 

Charles W. Dorn, Chairman, read a let- 
ter from Walter F. Fancourt, III, General 
Chairman of the 1949 National Conven- 
tion extending an invitation to members 
of the New York Section to attend the 
Convention and pointing out that this 
year there were 70 booths available for 
exhibits and that the early response from 
prospective exhibitors was very gratifying. 

John H. Hennessey, Treasurer, reported 
a balance on May Ist of $1,483.09 as com- 
pared with a balance of $1,240.80 on 
May Ist, 1948. He also reported a total 
attendance at meetings of 1180, an in- 
crease of 110 over the previous season. 

Clark A. Heyden, Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, reported the follow- 
ing figures on the membership of the 
Section: Senior—1054; Junior—G63; Asso- 
ciate—165; Corporate—99; Total—1381. 
This compared with a total at the same 
time in 1948 of 1391. 
that although there was a loss of 10 mem 


bers there was a greater number who had | 
transferred to other newly-formed sec- | 


tions so that actually there was an in- 


crease in members in the area covered | 


by the New York Section. 

Henry Young, Chairman of the Corpo- 
rate Memt*ership Committee, 
that there were 5 new members, 3 had 
resigned, and that 4 
In the drive to increase corporate mem- 
bers contributions by 50%, he reported 
that 33 had done so and that there was 
an increase of $7025 in corporate pay- 
ments from this Section. 

Robert W. Brewer, Outing Chairman, 
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reported on plans for the Annual Outing 
and Golf Tournament to be held on June 
17th at the North Jersey Country Club. 
Among the new events to be added this 
year are a driving contest, a putting con- 
test and a contest for dart players. 

The following officers were unanimous- 
ly reelected: Charles W. Dorn, Chairman; 
Paul J. Luck, Vice-Chairman; John H. 
Hennessey, Treasurer; Norman A. John- 
son, Secretary. The nominating commit- 
tee was composed of Patrick J. Kennedy, 
Chairman, George L. Baxter and Robert 
O'Hara. 

The second portion of the program was 
in the nature of an experiment on the 
part of the New York Section with the 
thought in mind that, if successful, would 
be continued as an annual feature. This 
portion was strictly in the spirit of fun 
and was much enjoyed by those present. 

“Dr. Marcus Kleber” was unable to be 
present to discuss “Relative Differences 
Between European and American Textile 
Chemists’ Scientific Approach.” However 
he was impersonated to perfection in ac- 
cent and action by Dr. Walter Scholer 
of American Viscose Corporation. The 
paper was prepared by Arthur Wachter, 
also of American Viscose. 

The subject of the paper was developed 
by defining each word of the title, start- 
ing at the end. Thus, “approach” means 
merely the zig-zag manner in which a 
conclusion is reached in our industry; 
“scientific” apparently means any number 
of things and you take your choice; “chem- 
ist” means a person versed in science, a 
dealer in chemicals, or a druggist; “tex- 
tile’, combined with “chemist” 
terpreted to be “the guy who knows 
everything”; “American” was assumed to 
be a peculiar handle for the people of 
the United States; “European” as a na- 
tive of Europe; “difference” could mean 
a controversy or a quarrel, or a separate 
treatment of a scientific difference; “rel- 
ative” could mean a condition of de- 
pendency or close relationship such as 
exists between the American and Eu- 
ropean chemist. The paper was sum- 
marized by the statement that the relative 
difference is Nebulose—meaning its parts 
are confused or mixed and that “a lousy 
dye job stinks, no matter where it is.” 

There seemed to be violent disagree- 
ment with some of the speaker’s statements 
by members of the audience including 
such distinguished hecklers as Dr. Herman 
E. Hager, George Ramey, Ernest Hart, 
P. J. Wood, Ralph Riegner and Max 
Winkler. 

Following 


was in- 


the presentation of | this 
learned discourse, George Baxter enter- 
tained with a song. 
Attendance was about 250. 
Respectfully submitted, 
NORMAN A. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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Atlantic City 


Convention 


October 13-14-15 


‘Education 


through 


Association” 


CALENDAR 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Outing: June 24 
NEW YORK SECTION 
Outing: June 17. 
PHILADELPHIA SECTION 
Meetings: September 16, November 11 (Kug- 
ler’s, Philadelphia). 
Outing: June 10. 
PIEDMONT SECTION 
Meetings: June 24, 25, 26 (Ocean Forest 


Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C.), November 5 (Char- 
lotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C.) 


HUDSON-MOHAWE SECTION 
Meetings: September 16, November 18. 
Outing: June 17. 
RHODE ISLAND SECTION 
Outing: June 24 
MID-WEST SECTION 
Outing: June 18 (Lake Lawn, Delavan, Wis.). 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Outing: June 10 (Andover County Club). 


COUNCIL 

Meetings: June 9, Sept. 9, Dec. 9. 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Meetings: June 9, Sept. 9, Dec. 9. 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

1949: October 13 to 15, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Atlantic City. 

1950: Portsmouth, N. H. 

1951: October 18 to 20, Statler, New York. 
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EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for four insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information from 
the Secretary. 





49-10 
Education: Bradford Durfee Technical 
Institute, dyeing and finishing, gradu- 
ating in June, 1949. 
Experience: Summer in dyeing and fin- 
ishing plant. 


Age 22; married; references. 
4-18, 5-2, 5-16, 
49-11 


Education: B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute. 

Experience: Superintendent of Dyeing and 
finishing, wool and other fibers. 

Age 37; single but with dependents; ref- 


erences; New England preferred. 
5-30, 6-13, 


5-30 


5-16, 6-27 
49-12 

Education: Pratt Institute, and City Col- 
lege of New York, chemistry. 

Experience: Continous employment since 
1920 as laboratory supervisor, dyer and 
mill chemist. 

Age 49; married; references; position in 


southwest U. S. desired. 


7” 


5-30, 6-13, 6-27, 7-11 

49-13 

Education: Lowell Textile Institute, B.T.C. 

Experience: Laboratory and mill chemist, 
1931 to date. 

Age 41; married; references; position as 
plant chemist or executive, or in sales, 
desired. 

5-30, 6-13, 6-27, 7-11 
49-14 

Education: B.S., Brooklyn College, now 
completing year in Bradford Durfee 
Technical Institute. 

Experience: Instrument specialist, U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 

Age 25; married; position as dyestuff or 
textile chemist near New York, or else- 
where on Atlantic Coast, desired. 


5-30, 6-13, 6-27, 7-11 





correspondence 
regarding 
the 
Employment 
Register 
should be 
addressed 
to the 
National Secretary 
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JIG DYEING AND THE VALUE OF HOUSINGS* 


N spite of the current development of 
itl ln dyeing, the jig and the dye- 
beck are still the basic machinery and are 
old standbys for processing piece goods 
in the open width and rope, respectively. 

The deceptively simple appearance of 
the jig is apt to lead to the assumption 
that the jig dyer has little to concern him 
besides shade matching. However, the 
experienced man knows that there are 
many factors which have to be considered 
in order to obtain level results free from 
end to end or selvedge to center shading. 


The dyer’s problems are not simplified 
by the use of cotton, viscose, acetate ray- 
ons, and nylon in fabrics which do not 
lend themselves to processing and dyeing 
in rope form. I have in mind fabrics 
such as taffetas, tackle twills, failles, ben- 
galines, satins, and many bathing suit fab- 
rics which are dyed in open width. 

Some of the problems with these quali- 
ties arise from the fact that the fabric is 
in the liquor for only a few seconds on 
each pass, or for a total of approximately 
one minute in the course of one to two 
hours of processing. Therefore, it is ob- 
vious that actually scouring, bleaching, 
and dyeing take place in the rolls, where 
little migration can occur and where the 
selvedges cool to temperatures consider- 
ably lower than those of the centers of 
the rolls. It is elementary to many of us 
that the lack of heat retention on the outer 
edges of the rolls is the cause for much 
of the difficulty in the processing of these 
fabrics on the jig. Nor is this problem 
encountered only in the dyeing operation, 
as many will attest who find it necessary 
to desize, scour, bleach, and dye on the 
jig. 

Since this paper concerns itself with 
both jig dyeing principles and the value 
of housings or jig enclosures, permit me 
to run the gamut of jig processing to lead 
up to desirability of enclosed jigs. 

The first principle of jig dyeing is to 
have an even roll which will run straight 
and true. Some qualities must be tenter 
framed in the greige to give them the reg- 
ularity to permit jig processing. 

In most cases, the roll is batched wet 
on the jig, but some fabrics are best 





* This paper was prepared anonymously for 
the meeting of the New York Section on April 1, 
1949 and read by the Technical Program Chair- 
man, Weldon G. Helmus. 
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batched on the jig through a wetting 
liquor or enzyme bath. Nylon fabrics 
are usually heat-set before being placed 
on the jig. 

Many qualities first require enzyme 
treatments to facilitate removal of gela- 
tine, gums, and starch, and in this initial 
processing temperature variations between 
the selvedge and center of rolls have an 
influence on the ultimate results. These 
treatments normally consist of heating the 
jig liquor to 160°F., adding wetting agent 
and enzyme, and running from two to 
four ends or more. The activity of the 
enzyme is reduced along the selvedges 
where the temperature is lower, with the 
result that conversion of starch to soluble 
sugar may te incomplete. Here we meet 
for the first time in our processing the 
undesirable lack of uniform temperatures 
at the point where the real action of the 
enzyme is being carried on, namely, the 
roll. The cooling of the selvedges in the 
case of open jigs requires that goods be 
given more ends through the liquor, run- 
ning up the cost of the operation, which 
could be avoided were an even tempera- 
ture maintained throughout the roll. 

Desizing is followed by a boil-off bath 
using alkalies, soaps, or synthetic deter- 
gents as the fabric may require. Mill 
grease and graphite present problems since 
the mechanics of a jig give a minimum 
of flushing action. Emulsions of solvents, 
such as deodorized kerosene, may be al- 
lowed to soak into the cloth, followed by 
detergent baths and treatments with oxalic 
acid and ammonium acid bifluoride to 
remove iron compounds always present in 
dirty goods. Here again, in many cases, 
higher and more constant temperatures 
than can be obtained on open jigs would 
assist the detergent action. 

When bleaching is required, the dyer 
has his choice of hypo-chlorites, chlorite, 
peroxides, and the frequently useful per- 
manganate-bisulphite combination. Where 
applicable, the chlorine bleaches are in- 
expensive, but complete anti-chloring is 
necessary to avoid tendering and yel- 
lowing in subsequent dry heat, agers, 
steamers, or decators. Peroxide-silicate 
bleaches are often undertaken by allow- 
ing the saturated roll to stand overnight. 
Permanganate bleaches, which are also 
used to'clear effect threads in cross dyeing, 
must not be used for fabrics containing 
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rubber. When permanganate bleaches 
are used, complete removal of manganese 
compounds is necessary or the fabric will 
develop a cream shade during storage. 

With the fabric adequately cleaned and 
ready for dyeing, the dyer’s experience re- 
quires him to decide whether to dye the 
material with normal threading or, if the 
quality requires, thread the jig so that 
cloth runs directly down from the batch- 
ing rolls to the idler rolls in the liquor 
without running over the expanders. This 
assists in minimizing selvedge to center 
shading for certain qualities. 

Depending upon the end use of the 
fabrics, the dyer prepares the dyebath 
with auxiliaries such as alkalies, water 
softeners, detergents, or dispersants. The 
difficulty of completely rinsing goods on 
jigs makes it advisable to avoid synthetic 
detergents if the goods are subsequently 
to be treated with a water repellent, 
since traces of synthetic detergents left 
in the goods will reduce the spray rating. 
Soap, on the other hand, will be con- 
verted to insoluble aluminum scap by the 
water repellent, and will not interfere 
with the repellency. 

Fabrics are often pre-padded with dye 
solutions and dispersions, with the dyeing 
being completed on the jig. This may 
even be carried out on the greige goods 
followed by a combination desizing and 
dyeing on the jig, which is a very eco- 
nomical technique for some fabrics, Pad- 
ding, where possible, helps to overcome 
warpiness and selvedge to center shad- 
ing, and assists in penetrating heavy or 
tightly woven fabrics. 
often is done on the pad with the jig 


being used for the reduction, oxidation, | 


and soaping of the padded vat dyes. 
As for all dyeing, the proper selection 


of dyes for jig work is based on shade, | 
fastness, cost, and dyeing properties. The | 


color selection for dyeing properties is 
very important and, in general, the most 
suitable dyes for jigs are those with a 
slow absorption rate. Colors with low 
absorption rate are also essential for pad- 
ding. Such dyestuffs give the least trou- 
ble with end to end shading, since the 
dye liquor will maintain a more uniform 
composition as the cloth runs than it will 
if rapidly absorbed dyes are used. If 
rapidly absorbed dyes must be used, ex- 
(Concluded on Page P444) 
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HOSIERY COLORS AND DYEING* 


J. A. CRUMLEY 


Superintendent of Finishing, Bryan Full Fashioned Mills 


OLOR is the response of your vision 
to certain wave lengths of light. Light 
and color are essentially the same. Our 
sense of sight and its perception of color 
is a highly personal experience. Color is 
one of the most useful elemnts of life. 
It has brought more happiness and _ at- 
tractiveness to the human race than any 
one other element. 
The sensation that exists in your brain 
created by the reception of wave lengths 
of light, we therefore call color. 


Our sense of sight is attuned to a very 
narrow band of visible light waves in 
the known spectrum of radiant energy. 

In studying the principles of color 
dynamics we find this narrow band of 
visible light has a wave length of 17 mil- 
lionths of an inch beginning with the 
violet end of the spectrum, and progresses 
by approximately 2 millionths of an inch 
for each color division until it reaches 
30 millionths of an inch in the red end 
of the spectrum. This is all we can see. 
Our world of beauty exists in that small 
scope. Beyond the visible red there exists 
a wide band of infrared or heat waves, 
and then radio waves with wave lengths 
miles long. On the other side of our 
visible violet comes ultraviolet, X rays, 
gamma rays, and lastly cosmic rays of 
infinitesimal length. This visible light 
is only one octave in a range of 60 to 70 
octaves of the magnetic spectrum. Color 
waves produce power and energy. This 
reflected light traveling at 186,000 miles 
per second produces the color effect with- 
in your eye. 

Violet with 17 millionths of 1 inch, 

Blue with 19 millionths of 1 inch, and 

Green with 20 millionths of 1 inch 

are classed as cool colors, 

Yellow with 22 millionths of 1 inch, 

Orange with 25 millionths of 1 inch, and 

Red with 30 millionths of 1 inch 

are classed as warm types of color. 

Muscular reaction to them is in the 
same proportion. Their therapeutic value 
is from calm to stimulating. Color is an 
emotional experience. It is something 
alive. We must enjoy its emotional val- 
ues. Our emotions reflect our moods and 
feelings. A feeling of warmth or cool- 
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ness can be experienced with a color. They 
are inviting or repulsive. Our intellect 
appreciates color by the understanding 
of color relations to each other or why 
they are attractive. 

A woman buys a pair of hose by color 
appeal. They might be made of the sheer- 
est nylon on the finest gauge machines 
with perfect fabric, but if the color is not 
appealing or pleasing she will not give 
them a second look. So good color de- 
signing is the basis for sales stimulation. 
Emotional eye appeal is what the color 
stylist must strive for. The sales battles 
of the next few years are going to be 
fought on the field of color. You, as 
dyers, are going to be in the front line 
trenches. The skill with which you do 
your job is going to be reflected in your 
sales, 

You can do a lot of things with color. 
Optical illusions can be created that will 
make the wearer appear slimmer or larger 
as desired. Colors build up or stifle in- 
dividuality. The right colors bring out 
the best there is in an individual, They 
augment and stimulate. 

The consumption of hosiery has been 


greatly increased by frequent color 
changes. Every time a woman wears a 
color it decreases in attractiveness due 


to the law of diminishing returns. Her 
emotions demand new colors. 

Three factors enter into color produc- 
ing. The dyer and his dyestuff manu- 
facturer, the stylist and selling agent, and 
the ultimate consumer who demands color 
changes often. 

Visual actuity and color discernment 
are the tools of the skilled dyer. The de- 
velopment of color sense is a matter of 
training. As many as 250 to 300 hue 
elements can be separated by a good dyer. 
With the three pigment primaries you 
daily use, it has been estimated that more 
than 18,000 color combinations can te 
produced. The trained eye is able to separ- 
ate gradations of the same hue with 
differences of 3 one hundredth of one 
percent. 

So much for the mechanics and emo- 
tions of color. 

Now let us look at the color cards most 
of you operate by and how they are ar- 
rived at. The Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation of the United States is the au- 
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thority from which we get what we call 
the Standard Color Card. At the Dyeing 
Symposium over which I presided in 
Chattanooga last December, a number 
of questions were asked regarding which 
colors led the field and how they were 
selected. 

I am indebted to Margaret Hayden 
Rorke, Secretary and Managing Director 
of the T.C.C.A. for the following infor- 
mation. I feel that it will be of interest 
to you. I quote: 

“Definitely, the costume colors domi- 
nate the various fields of fashion. We 
create our woolen and rayon colors first. 
Then come the coordinating of our Shoe, 
Millinery and Glove colors. Hosiery is 
last. This coordination is done through 
the various committees in these allied 
industries through the medium of our 
color cards. 

“When our Hosiery Committee meets, 
it has vast fundamental information of- 
fered it. I personally do a great deal of 
experimental dyeing for hosiery colors 
long before the Committee meets. Very 
great consideration is given by me in 
offering the Committee colors which have 
been developed because of their relation- 
ship to the costume, shoe, millinery, etc. 
We have all the colors in fabrics, the 
leathers and other important information 
for the members of the Committee, so 
they can see this color relationship. Then 
from all the hosiery colors which I have 
experimented with, we decide on the ones 
we adopt for the Hosiery Card. 

“As you know, these colors are issued 
in the confidential form with the large 
detachable swatches prepared especially 
to facilitate the dyeing of the colors. Later, 
the regular card comes out with the smal- 
ler swatch for practical merchandising 
purposes. 

“Our hosiery colors are very carefully 
dyed by excellent dyers and the best dye- 
stuffs used, and fluorescent effects are 
definitely avoided. We have the special 
facilities of the Gotham Hosiery Dye 
House in Philadelphia. When the final 
sets of colors are being dyed, I personally 
spend two days in Philadelphia working 
in the dye house and passing upon the 
matching. 

“This answers your various questions, 
but, I think, as a little sidelight, you will 
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be interested in the following. 

“In 1924, I personally organized, as 
Managing Director of The Textile Color 
Card Association, the standardization and 
fashion development of the standard and 
seasonal hosiery color cards. I solicited 
the cooperation not only of our hosiery 
members, but that of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers when 
John Nash McCullough was its executive 
head. Under the auspices of our Associa- 
tion, we held a very large meeting at the 
Astor Hotel and brought from all over 
the country the hosiery manufacturers, to 
discuss the need of color organization in 
the hosiery industry. As a result of this 
meeting a very important Committee was 
formed of the leading manufacturers, and 
for nearly eight or ten weeks this Com- 
mittee met with me in the selection of 
standard colors and thus was created the 
first edition of the Standard Hosiery Card 
of America. Later a second edition was 
issued with additional colors. Both of 
these cards were issued in tubular pure 
silk hosiery fabric. The first seasonal 
card was issued in 1925 and during the 
transition of time and the needs of the 
industry, these cards have gone through 
the evolution of the colors being issued 
in pure dye silk and grosgrain ribbon, 
tubular pure silk hosiery fabric, then 
in sheer silk hosiery swatches. Then dur- 
ing the war in rayon and then, with the 
advent of nylon, the cards showed colors 
in rayon and nylon, all nylon—and with 
partial return of silk, we showed them in 
rayon, nylon and silk. Then we reverted 
to nylon exclusively, such as our current 
card.” 

At the Bryan Finishing Plant we select 
our own colors. “Always a shade ahead” 
is on all advertising. Bryan Stylist, Mrs. 
Virginia Silleck, resides in New York 
City to stay in close touch with the 
clothing and shoe centers. Color promo- 
tions are almost a weekly occurrence. 
We revolve our colors so fast that every 
month or so some are discarded while 
new ones are being added. This up to the 
minute color schedule keeps our color 
line in step with the monthly changes of 
the calendar. Shades are lightened or 
darkened as we proceed into warmer or 
cooler seasons. Should one of our color 
promotions start a new shade that quick- 
ly becomes popular, we can pass it along 
to our other customers. Promotions keep 
us up to date. They keep our customers 
happy. 

New dye machines are now being in- 
stalled to give us faster color service. 

We pride ourselves on close color 
matching. Every lot is checked twice by 
a master color sample. With Bryan, 
“Color” stands side by side with “Quality 
Knitting”. So, I can truthfully say there 
is never a dull moment. Next month the 
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major part of our Fall and Winter shades 
will be selected. So this color cycle goes 
on and on. If you like color as I do 
you will never tire of it. 

So here is to more and more of beau- 
tiful colors which make American women 
the best dressed in the world. 


me j=. 


Housings— 
(Concluded from page P442) 


ternal means of control of absorption rate 
are employed. These controls normally 
consist of temperature and/or salt control, 
as well as breaking up the dyestuff charge 
into multiple additions after each of sev- 
eral ends. Salt controllable dyes should 
be dyed with gradual additions of salt at 
each end of the batch from the third end 
onwards, and if they are controllable by 
temperature as well as by salt, the same 
precaution should be taken, namely, a 
gradual rise of temperature at each end, 
at the same time making gradual addi- 
tions of salt from the third end onwards. 

I think I have shown, with some de- 
gree of clarity, that the pre-dyeing and 
dyeing operations on the open jig and 
the compensation for the lack of tempera- 
ture control lead to the wasting of valu- 
able labor and machine time, the increas- 
ing of costs and, what is more regrettable, 
the increasing of “seconds” or defective 
goods through unnecessarily long proces- 
sing. 

I think it is generally admitted that we 
see many enclosed dyebecks which are set 
up primarily for the conservation of steam. 
I can safely say that we shall see an in- 
creasing number of enclosed jigs coming 
into being. While we could have used 
them for many of the fabrics we have 
been processing, the growing importance 
of Nylon and the desirability for its dye- 
ing in enclosed jigs has caused an increas- 
ing interest in enclosed jig operation. 

Housing a jig has one prime purpose. 
It enables the goods to be held at uni- 
form temperature from center to selvedge 
and end to end and, if desired, a higher 
temperature can be obtained than is pos- 
sible on the open jig. Although some 
jigs were enclosed years ago to minimize 
selvedge oxidation in the dyeing of sul- 
fur blues, they became indispensable for 
dyeing acetate fabrics with the high tem- 
perature dyeing Acetate Azo Blue in the 
latter part of the thirties. This badly 
needed product, free from the gas fading 
weakness of the Anthraquinone Blues, 
cannot be handled on open jigs without 
badly shaded selvedges. A number of 
firms installed housings on their jigs and 
obtained excellent results with the Azo 
Blue, and found that the housing showed 
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advantageously on other types of dyes and 
dyeing as well. In general, levelness and 
penetration are improved and often crock- 
inging fastness is much improved. One 
case in which the need for higher fast- 
ness is causing many dyehouses to install 
jig housings, is that of Nylon fabrics for 
such end uses as automobile upholstery 
and seat covers. These fabrics have been 
dyed with acetate dyes on open jigs with- 
cut serious troubles, but when the su- 
perior wet fastness of selected acid or 
chrome dyestuffs is requested by an in- 
creasingly competitive market, the dyer 
using open jigs finds himself in serious 
trouble with shaded goods and experiences 
difficulties in building up heavy shades. 
As is generally known, the acid and 
chrome dyes are best absorbed by nylon 
at temperatures corresponding to the full 
boil, whereas their affinity drops off rap- 
idly at lower temperatures. 

One last type of processing where the 
high and uniform temperatures of cov- 
ered jigs is a decided advantage is in 
stripping, especially when it is necessary 
to use the sulfoxylates. With open jigs 
it is often impossible to comple‘ely strip 
the selvedges of rolls which have been 
dyed with dyestuffs and which are only 
moderately dischargeable. 

In designing or purchasing covers for 
jigs, considerable thought must be given 
to avoid unworkable, inefficient, and im- 
practical arrangements. Not only must 
the jig serve for high temperature op- 
eration, but it must be designed so that 
the jig can be employed for such low 
temperature operations as rinsing. 

Obviously, the enclosure needs well 
placed windows through which the op- 
erator can observe all parts of the op- 
eration. At the same time the interior 
must be well illuminated. Suitable vents 
must be provided to minimize the blast 
of hot vapors in the operator’s face when 
the cover is raised for sampling. External 
means of reading both liquor and vapor 
temperatures are desirable. It is likewise 
important to keep all greased bearings 
outside the enclosure. Inside the en- 
closure the jig should be equipped with 
a steampipe off-set from the liquor to 
ensure a steam atmosphere. Occasionally it 
is found desirable to supplement this by 
a closed steam coil to attain the tempera- 
ture desired. 

Last but not least, the jig enclosure 
must be designed to permit easy loading 
and unloading as well as accessibility. 

The ever increasing complexity of tex- 
tile qualities and fibers is compelling us 
to improve our basic machinery. In the 
modern stainless steel, tensionless, cov- 
ered jig, today’s dyers have a greatly im- 
proved machine with which to meet the 
problems posed by those new fibers and 
fabrics. 
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TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCTS 





e New Cover for Dye Jigs 

Glasco Equipment Corporation, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, announces an entirely 
new type of cover for dye jigs which has 
two curved cover sections moving in Cir- 
cular tracks at the end of the enclosure. 
The two sections divide at the top and 
can be moved down, separately, to clear 
the jig, front and back, for loading and 
unloading free from overhead obstructions. 
There are no cables, chains, pulleys, or 
counterweight posts. The enclosure sec- 
tions move on Bakelite rollers which are 
said to eliminate friction and are fitted 
with counterweights which move in the 
circular end tracks in which the enclosures 
themselves move. It is stated that open- 
ing and closing the enclosure sections is 
an effortless operation, accomplished by 
a touch of the hand. 


The enclosure sections form a complete 
atc over the jig and when closed, it is 
stated, all condensation drains down inside 
the enclosure. It is further stated that 
when either or both the sections are 
opened, the steam vents at the top with 
no dripping to injure the goods in the jig 
nor steam blast to endanger the operator. 
When closed, the enclosure permits full 
observation by means of large glass win- 
dows. 


Stainless steel is used in all parts with 
the exception of the lead counterweights. 
It is stated that the end frames fit most 
jig castings presently in use and the en- 
closures are easily transferred to new 
jigs when this is desired. The heavy “E” 
ting frame is firmly anchored to the jig 
casting in a rigid assembly. The enclosure 
is said to take a minimum of floor space 
and working space and all working prts 
and jigs bearings are outside the enclosure. 
Installation is said to take little time and 
occasions little interruption of production. 
Patent application has been made. 


® General Dyestuff Releases 

General Dyestuff Corporation, 435 Hud- 
son Street, New York 14, N. Y., announces 
release of circulars describing the follow- 
ing products: 


Para Orange RRA-CF—a new homogen- 
eous Para color which produces fairly 
bright reddish shades of orange on cot- 
ton and rayon when coupled with Nitra- 
zol CF Conc. It is said to possess fairly 
good fastness to washing on both cotton 
and rayon. The light fastness is only poor 
to moderate on cotton but fairly good on 
fayon. It is stated that an aftertreat- 
ment with anti-crease resin finishes im- 
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Warwick Chemical 
Appointment 


Donald J. Eccleston who, as noted in 
our May 2nd issue, has been appointed 
Manager of the Suntone Pigment Colors 
of the Warwick Chemical Co. Division of 
Sun Chemical Corporation. 


proves the light fastness of the product 
slightly and increases its fastness to wash- 
ing distinctly. It possesses very good af- 
finity at the boil and good affinity at 
150°F. It exhausts at a rapid rate at the 
boil, at a moderately rapid rate at the 
lower temperature and responds slowly to 
additions of salt. Acetate effects are 
stained slightly and animal fibers and ny- 
lon considerably. It is suitable for ap- 
plication in all types of dyeing machinery 
and is sufficiently free from copper and 
manganese to be suitable for dyeing mate- 
rial which is to be rubberized. Circular 
G-580, 


Fast Red Salt PDC—the diazotized and 
stabilized salt of Fast Red PDC Base. It 
is soluble in water and couples directly 
with naphtholates to form insoluble Naph- 
tol colors. It yields bright reds with most 
naphtho!ls. However, on grounds pre- 
pared with Napthtol AS-G Supra a bright 
greenish yellow is obtained and combina- 
tions with Naphtol AS-LB or AS-DB yield 
brown shades and with AS-SG, wine shades. 
The most useful combinations, as illus- 
trated in the circular, are said to possess 
good to excellent fastness to light, mod- 
erate to good fastness to chlorine, good 
to very good fastness to washing and mod- 
erate to good fastness to hot pressing. It 
is sufficiently soluble to be applicable on 
all types of dyeing equipment. Circular 
G-588. 

Katapol K Conc.*—a synthetic surface- 





* Patented 
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active agent said to possess cleansing, wet- 
ting, dispersing and level dyeing proper- 
ties. It is cation-active. It is intended 
for use as a scouring agent for wool in 
neutral or acid solution, a scouring agent 
and dyeing assistant for shearlings, a ca- 
tionic stabilizing agent and cationic pene- 
trant and a cleansing agent for removal 
of mineral oil or wax from paper pulp or 
waste paper. Circular G-590. 


Diazo Brilliant Scarlet 3GA-CF—a new 
homogeneous diazo dyestuff for dyeing cot- 
ton, rayon and other vegetable fibers in 
their various forms. Dyed on cotton or 
rayon and developed with Developer AMS 
or Beta Naphtol, it produces fairly bright 
yellowish shades of scarlet said to possess 
fairly good to good wash fastness on cot- 
ton and good wash fastness on rayon. The 
fastness to light is moderate on cotton 
and fairly good cn rayon. An aftertreat- 
ment with urea-formaldehyde resin for 
anti-crease finishes has no appreciable ef- 
fect on the light fastness and melamine- 
formaldehyde resin only slightly effects 
the light fastness. The wash fastness is 
said to ke increased distinctly. It has very 
good affinity at the boil and good affinity at 
150°F. It exhausts at a rapid rate at the 
boil, at a moderately rapid rate at the 
lower temperature and responds normally 
to additions to salt. Acetate effects are 
stained slightly and animal fibers and ny- 
lon are stainaed considerably. It is suf- 
ficiently free from copper and manganese 
to be suitable for the dyeing of material 
to be rubberized. Dyeings are discharge- 
able to a white and dead cotton is covered 
well. Circular G-599. 


@ Butterworth Vacation 
Period 

The home office and plant of H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Company, York and 
Cedar Streets, Philadelphia, will be closed 
for vacations from Friday, July 1, to Mon- 
day, July 18. The plant will not be in a 
position to receive material during that 
period. 


@ 46th Convention, Phi Psi 

“Progress in Textiles through Educa- 
tion, Development and Fellowship” was 
the theme of the 46th annual convention 
of Phi Psi, national textile fraternity. Held 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia, 
on May 6-7 with the Atlanta Alumni chap- 
ter and the student chapter at the Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology acting as hosts, 
the meeting was well attended with over 
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100 delegates representing nine student 
chapters and twelve alumni chapters. 

Highlighting the business meeting on 
Saturday morning was the election of M. 
Earl Heard, vice-president and director of 
research of West Point (Ga.) Manufac- 
turing Co., as grand president of the fra- 
ternity. Professor James L. Giblin of New 
Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute was 
elected grand vice-president. 

Total membership of the fraternity, 
which was founded at Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Textile Institute in 1903, is now 3552, 
according to Harold H. Hart, executive 
secretary and founder of the fraternity. 
During the year, honorary mem‘erships 
were bestowed on Charles W. Carvin, 
President of Charles W. Carvin Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Thomas R. Foltz, Jr., in- 
structor at Philadelphia Textile Institute; 
J. W. Ferguson, instructor, Bradford Dur- 
fee Technical Institute; Ben L. Whittier, 
professor at School of Textiles, North 
Carolina State College; R. A. Gilliam, Bur- 
lington Mills, Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., LaGrange, Ga.; J. 
P. Moses, West (Texas) Textile Mills; 
George W. Pfeiffenberger, Chicopee Man- 
ufacturing Corp., Lubbock, Texas. 

At the annual banquet on Saturday eve- 
ning, Mr. Heard paid tribute to Professor 
Edmond W. Camp, dean of the textile 
school, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala., for his “splendid record of 
service” to the textile industry. Professor 
Camp was presented with a scroll from 
Phi Psi Fraternity in recognition of his 
service to the fraternity and the industry; 
a silver tray and also a bound volume 
of letters were other tokens presented. 

A. Kempton Haynes of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Cleveland Adams of Lanett, Ala., accepted 
charters for Atlanta and Chattahoochee 
Valley alumni chapters respectively. 

The several exhibits of textiles made by 
student members of active chapters were 
interesting and attractive. First prize, 
which was a $100 cash award, was won 
by Alpha charter, located at Philadelphia 
Textile Institute. Chapters at New Bed- 
ford Textile Institute and Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology won second and third 
prizes respectively. 


@ Cyanamid Appointments 


The New Product Development Depart- 
ment of American Cyanamid Company 
announces the appointments of Dr. James 
R. Dudley as Supervisor of New Product 
Development and John D. McPherson as 
Supervisor of Market Research Activities. 

Dr. Dudley joined the American Cyana- 
mid Company in 1940 as Research Chem- 
ist in the company’s Stamford Research 
Laboratories. He has teen primarily con- 
cerned with organic nitrogen compounds 
and with synthetic resins, and his publi- 
cations and patents have been principally 
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devoted to amino and ion exchange res- 
ins. Prior to his new assignment he was 
Assistant in Charge of Research on Poly- 
mers and Resins. Dr. Dudley graduated 
from Carleton College in 1936 and re- 
ceived his advanced degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Mr. McPherson joined the American 
Cyanamid Company in December 1945 
after his release from the Chemical War- 
fare Service of the United States Army. 
During the war, he was Chief of the Pro- 
duction Division at the Army Chemical 
Center and was Chief of the Arsenal Op- 
erations Department, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland. When released from the ser- 
vice, he held the rank of Lieutenant Col- 
onel. 

Before entering the Armed Services, Mr. 
McPherson was Superintendent of the 
Development Plant of G. & A. Labora- 
tories, Inc. of Savannah, Georgia. Prior 
to his new appointment, he was assigned 
to the Technical Division of American 
Cyanamid and worked on engineering de- 
velopment of new plants. 

The recently formed New Product De- 
velopment Department of American Cya- 
namid Company is chiefly concerned with 
determining whether there are economical 
uses for selected products which have been 
developed in the company’s research lab- 
oratories, and for which sales applica- 
tions are not established. The department 
has already published a number of New 
Product Bulletins devoted to organic ni- 
trogen compounds and eventually will 
work on a broader range of company 
products. 


@ New Houghton Department 


A new product development department 
has been established by E. F. Houghton & 
Co., manufacturer of industrial oils, chem- 
icals and leathers, it has been announced 
by G. W. Pressell, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the company. The department is 
set up to “facilitate the handling and eval- 
uation of newly developed products, and 
to bring about closer liaison between the 
research, production and sales staffs,” Pres- 
sell explained. 





H. B. Walker 
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Dr. H. B. Walker has been named man- 
ager of the new department. He has been 
with Houghton for two years during 
which time he was assistant to Dr. R. H. 
Patch, vice-president—operations. In that 
capacity he directed application research 
and supervised production and engineer- 
ing problems for the Company. He will 
relinquish his former duties as assistant 
to Dr. Patch. 

As manager of product development, 
Dr. Walker will also work towards the 
discovery of new product needs through 
market research, review ideas and initiate 
necessary research for new applications, of 
existing products, give technical service 
to customers on new products, and super- 
vise application research. 


@ Frank A. Lester to Retire 


Frank A. Lester, New York representa- 
tive of the Slatersville plant of Kendall 
Mills, will retire on July Ist, exactly 34 
years to the day from when he started to 
work for Kendall on July Ist, 1915. 

Mr. Lester, who has spent 50 years in 
the finishing industry and is now 72 years 
old, plans to spend his leisure at his home 
in Wilton, Connecticut. 

Mr. Kendall’s career in the textile fin- 
ishing business began in 1899 at the Nor- 
wich, Connecticut branch of the U. S. 
Finishing Company. He resigned three 
years later to become assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Sayles Bleacheries. 
Six years later he went to Kendall Mills’ 
Slatersville plant as assistant treasurer to 
H. P. Kendall and came to New York 
in 1921. He had been active on commit- 
tees in the Nafional Association of Fin- 
ishers and is a member of the Arkwright 
Club and the Norwich Society of New 
York. 


@ Denver Branch, U. S. 
Testing 


It was recently announced that the Den- 
ver, Colorado branch of the United States 
Testing Company would open June 1. 
The laboratory will be located at 4639 
Lafayette Street. 

The Board of Directors of the United 
States Testing Company have authorized 
this further expansion of the Company 
to serve the western wcol growers, han- 
dlers and dealers. It is planned that the 
laboratory initially will operate as a wool 
test laboratory, fringing to the wool pro- 
ducer in the west for the first time an 
unbiased, neutral laboratory service. The 
laboratory will be under the direction of 
Berry Duff, wool specialist. It is planned 
to expand the activities cf the western 
wocl laboratory to service the entire 
Rocky Mountain area in industrial test- 
ing and research. 
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@ New Research Corporation 


Monsanto Chemical Company and 
American Viscose Corporation have joined 
in the formation of a new company, it 
was announced recently. 

The new corporation will engage in 
research and development work in the 
field of synthetic fibers. The full an- 
nouncement follows: 

“Monsanto Chemical Company and 
American Viscose Corporation have joined 
in the formation of a new company to 
engage in research and development work 
in the field of synthetic fibers. The cor- 
poration, as yet unnamed, will ke headed 
by Dr. Carroll A. Hochwalt of Dayton, 
a Monsanto vice president, and will pur- 
sue its research and development work 
through the laboratories of Monsanto and 
Viscose. 

“The officers of the company, besides 
Dr. Hochwalt, will be Dr. Charles S. 
Venable, of Philadelphia, director of chem- 
ical research for American Viscose, who 
will be vice president of the new cor- 
poration, and F. William Koster, of Phil- 
adelphia, also of American Viscose, who 
will be secretary-treasurer. 

“The following will be members of 
the board of directors: William M. Rand 
of St. Louis, president of Monsanto; Dr. 
Charles Allen Thomas, also of St. Louis, 
Monsanto executive vice president; Dr. 
Hochwalt; Charles S. Cheston of Phila- 
delphia, Monsanto beard member; Dr. F. 
H. Reichel of Philadelphia, chairman of 
the board and president of American Vis- 
cose; Dr. Venable; Charles S. McCain of 
New York, president of Dillon, Reed and 
Company and a director of American Vis- 
cose; and William Ewing of New York, 
partner of Morgan, Stanley and Company, 
and director of American Viscose.” 


@ PTI Faculty Members 


Bertrand W. Hayward, Director of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute has an- 
nounced the addition of two members 
of the faculty. 

A full time professor of Industrial Man- 
agement will te Robert C. Bokum of Char- 
lotre, North Carolina. A graduate of 
P.T.I. and Penn State, Mr. Bokum also 
attended Harvard ‘Graduate School of 
Business. He has been employed in pro- 
duction planning, budget control, and su- 
pervisory management positions by Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, Proctor & Schwartz, 
Burlington Mills and Tuftwick Corpora- 
tion. During the last war he served with 
the Army Quartermaster Corps as a First 
Lieutenant in Philadelphia for two years, 
and spent two additional years in Eng- 
land and France as a supply officer. For 
the past two years, Mr. Bokum has been 
general manager of the Carolina Motor 
Club. In additicn to management classes, 
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Mr. Bokum will serve as advisor in cor- 
relating the increasing work on synthetic 
fibers through the textile departments of 
the school. 

Another addition to the faculty is Edwin 
J. Owrid as instructor in Raw Mate- 
rials of the Wool Industry. He was for- 
merly associated with wool houses of Key- 
ser, Fisler & Co.; Lewis & Grove; Chas. 
J. Webb Sons Co., Philadelphia; and M. 
Sabel & Sons, Louisville, Kentucky. He 
was also a buyer of bright wools of both 
states and territories; and a salesman of 
wool for the past forty years. 


@ Cranston Guarantee 


Cranston Print Works Company an- 
nounced recently an unconditional, life- 
time, money-back guarantee on all men’s 
shirts made from Cranston printed fabrics. 
This is said to be the first time such a 
guarantee has been offered on a printed 
shirt fabric, 

Guarantee tags are being offered by 
Cranston through their converters to all 
shirt manufacturers using Cranston-proc- 
essed fabrics. The tags will carry the 
Good Housekeeping Seal of approval. 

Any returns are made direct to Crans- 
ton, not to the retailer or manufacturer. 
All the manufacturer has to do is attach 
the tags. The guarantee protects manu- 
facturer, retailer and consumer against 
inferior merchandise, assures them of 
Cranston fabrics that are printed with the 
fastest vat colors on high-count grey 
goods, and Sanforized. 


@ High-Speed Singeing Ma- 
chine 


Cook-P&N Machine Co., Inc., 365 Dor- 


chester Avenue, Boston 27, Mass., an- 
nounces a newly-designed vertical high 
speed singeing machine of all-steel fab- 
rication. The machine shown is 126” 
face and is complete, ready to attach Kemp 
Radiant Flame Burners. Other features 
incorporate manual or automatic means 
of pulling the cloth away from the bur- 
ners when the machine is stopped. 


Cook-P & N Singeing Machine 
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The wet-out tank is of stainless steel 
with stainless steel immersion roll; squeeze 
rolls are rubber covered or one may be 
stainless steel covered. 

Roll standards are of fabricated steel 
with sliding weight for pressure. 

Machines are made in all widths; other 
models are available for acetate rayons. 


e Blickman Data Sheets 


S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, New 
Jersey, announces the availability of data 
sheets on the stainless steel dye box, 
stainless steel buckets, stainless steel dip- 
pers, and stainless steel pails. 

The dye box is fully enclosed and de- 
signed to increase productivity in the dye- 
house and improve quality of work. It 
is said to retain heat and moisture in the 
box, saving fuel and water. It is further 
said to eliminate waste motion during the 
entire dyeing cycle, and to speed up load- 
ing, heating, lacing, unloading and change- 
over. 

The buckets, dippers and pails were de- 
scribed in our Annual Processing Review 
Number (December 13, 1948). 


@ Booklet on Ultrawets 


A brochure describing the Ultrawets 
has been issued by the Chemical Prod- 
ucts Division of the Atlantic Refining 
Company, 260 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia 1, Pa. The Ultrawets are a series 
of water-soluble surface active agents be- 
longing to the group of organic com- 
pounds called alkyl aryl sulfonates. These 
products are anionic in nature. Informa- 
tion is given on the available form of the 
Ultrawéts, solubilities, performance tests, 
detergency and applications. 


e@ Surfax 1288 


The first in a new series of surface ac- 
tive agents has been developed by E. F. 
Houghton & Co., manufacturer of indus- 
trial oils, chemicals and leathers, it was 
arnounced recently. The new product, 
known as Surfax 1288, is a wetting agent 
which also is said to have excellent re- 
wetting properties; it has no marked de- 
tergent properties. It is stated that it is 
economical in application as it is effec- 
tive in extremely low concentrations. 

The new wetting agent is reddish-amber 
in color and is water-soluble at all work- 
ing concentrations. Where stock solu- 
tions are employed a mixture of one part 
of Surfax 1288 to four parts of water is 
recommended. 

Another characteristic of Houghton’s 
new product is said to be its excellent 
dispersing and retarding properties, which 
make it especially desirable as a leveling 
agent for dye baths. 








Chemically classified as an aroyl sulfo 
propionate, it is anionic and performs 
best in neutral or mildly alkaline solu- 
tions at any temperature. It can be used 
successfully in acid solutions atove a pH 
of 5 at room temperatures, but tests have 
shown that its wetting properties are lost 
in mineral acid and caustic solutions at 
boiling temperatures. It is resistant to 
hard water. 


It is stated that application tests have 
shown that Surfax 1288 may be used ef- 
fectively in many types of wet processing 
where an efficient wetting agent has been 
found to be advantageous. In the textile 
field its possible uses include compressive 
shrinkage (Sanforized fabrics); wetting 
out and dyeing hosiery, cotton, wool, syn- 
thetic yarns, and all types of knit and 
woolen piece goods. Another textile ap- 
plication is in package dyeing. 

A product data sheet is available upon 
written request to E. F. Houghton & Co., 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


@ New Sewing Machine 

A new type “J” piece end sewing ma- 
chine of an entirely new design is an- 
nounced by William Birch (Engineers) 
Ltd., Manchester, England. Sole agent in 
the United States and Canada is the Tru- 
meter Company, 1265 Broadway, New 
York 1, N. Y. The machine is intended 
for use in bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
plants or wherever it is necessary to sew 
a temporary seam for continuous proces- 
sing. 

This machine will sew wet or dry fab- 
rics up to a combined thickness of 3%”. 
Three lengths of chain stitch are pro- 
vided: 3/16”, 34” and 5%” long. The 
length of the stitch can be quickly altered 
with a small finger lever without the use 
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of tools. The cloth feed is positive by 
means of a rotary feed wheel fitted with 
pins and this ring can be rotated forward 
to bring the cloth to the needle without 
turning the handle. 

A bulletin describing this machine fur- 
ther is available upon request. 


e Standardization of Dye- 
stuffs 

A new method of standardization of 
finished dyestuffs for the textile industry 
has been instituted at Hilton-Davis, Cin- 
cinnati, under the direction of Richard 
Van Vyven, director of the customers’ 
service latoratory. 

The new method involves increased use 
of a spectrophotometer to measure the 
strengths of dyestuffs. More consistent 
results are now being obtained than 
through previous methods, Mr. Van Vyven 
announced. 


@ Guide for Milmer 1 


A guide for formulating and applying 
Milmer 1, industrial preservative, is now 
available from the manufacturer, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. 

Milmer 1, chemically copper-8-quino- 
linolate, is claimed to be one of the most 
powerful rot and mildew preventives 
known. It is said to be virtually non- 
toxic to man, does not irritate or sensitize 
the skin and is not decomposed by ultra- 
violet light. 

The fifteen-page bulletin, based on ex- 
tensive field and laboratory experience, 
gives detailed descriptions of the mate- 
rial, and minimum formulations and 
methods of application to properly protect 
textiles, plastic coated fabrics, protective 
coatings and other products. 


@e NACM Annual Meeting 

The 95th Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufactu- 
rers will be held at The Marshall House, 
York Harbor, Maine, on September 22nd 
and 23rd, 1949. 

Details of the meeting and the program 
will be announced at a later date. 


@ Reorganization of Person- 
nel, A. Gross 
M. J. McCarthy, Vice President and 
Treasurer, who formerly directed sales, 
now is in charge of purchases, as the 
result of reorganization of the executive 
personnel of A, Gross & Co., 295 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, manufac- 
turers of stearic acid, red oil, glycerine 
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and fatty acids, announced by David 
Mahany, Chairman of the Board. Eugene 
W. Adams, Vice President, who had 
been Mr. McCarthy’s assistant, now is in 
charge of sales under the new setup. 

According to Mr. Mahany, the change 
is due “to the constant growth and ex- 
pansion of our business in recent years, 
and in order to coordinate new de- 
partments with our present organiza- 
tion.” ‘ 

Other officers named in the reorganiza- 
tion are: 

W. O. Robertson, Vice Chairman of the 
Board; Walter Hagedorn, President; John 
B. Blum, Vice President in charge of 
production. Ethel M. Hines, formerly as- 
sistant secretary has been made secre- 
tary. 


e New Midget-Size Mill 

Designed for custom runs and labora- 
tory testing of chemicals, paints, inks 
and similar materials, a new midget-size 
mill which grinds, emulsifies, homogen- 
izes, mixes, disperses and disintegrates 
has just been announced Fy Morehouse 
Industries, 1156 San Fernando Road, Los 
Angeles 31, Calif. 

Measuring 10” in width and 31” in 
height and weighing only 135 Ibs., it is 
stated that this new Morehouse Model M 
has been thoroughly proved in actual 
plant service. 

Noteworthy features are said to include 
specially-built but standard open type 
3 H.P. motor, flex coupling between mo- 
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tor and mill, sealed bearings requiring no 
lubrication, double-bearing spindle and 
precision-ground adjusting sleeve which 
assures perfect alignment between upper 
and lower stones at all times. 

Complete details are available upon re- 
quest to the manufacturer. 


e To Distribute Celanese 
Chemicals 

Celanese Corporation of America has 
completed arrangements with three Far 
Western firms to handle the distribution of 
its organic chemicals on the West Coast. 
Medford Chemical Company of Los 
Angeles will distribute Celanese chemi- 
cals for Southern California and Arizona. 
L. H. Butcher Co. of San Francisco and 
Carl F. Miller & Co., of Seattle will dis- 
tribute the corporation’s chemicals in 
their respective territories, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. in Oakland has been handling 
the distribution of Celanese acetic acid 
on the West Coast for the past three 
years. 

Products to be distributed 
formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, acetone, 
methanol, n-propyl alcohol, other al- 
cohols and solvents, and tricresyl phos- 
phate. Materials for stock have been 
shipped from the Celanese Chemical plant 
near Bishop, Texas. 


include 


e Carbide & Carbon Appoint- 


ment 
Paul J. Doyle, Jr.. who has been in 
charge of the Houston office of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation since 
1947, has keen appointed District Mana- 
ger for the entire Texas area. Because of 
the rapid growth of the chemical in- 
dustry in Texas, a separate sales district 
has been organized to serve this territory 
exclusively. Headquarters will be at 804 
Travis Street in Houston. The Housten 
office was previously a part of the St. 

Louis District. 


@ Safety Carboy Drainer 
A new “Wahlert Safety Carboy Drain- 
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Wahlert Safety Carboy Drainer 
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er”, manufactured by the Wahlert Safety 
Products Corporation, 25 Lafayette Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York, is intended for 
use in conjunction with the company’s 
“Carboy Tilter” to make the handling of 
acids a safe and simple procedure. Scien- 
tifically designed, the “Safety Carboy 
Drainer” is said to pour but not spill and 
splash. Uninterrupted liquid flow is said 
to be guaranteed through an ingenious 
air vent which makes pumping or syphon- 
ing unnecessary. Every part is replace- 
able; its soft rubber neck fits different 
sized carboys; and the vent and spout are 
made of hard, durable, acid-proof rubber. 
Three sizes are available. Descriptive lit- 
erature may te obtained. 


e Swift Appointment 

F. E. Lacey, who has been head of the 
industrial oil department of Swift & 
Company since 1944, has been appointed 
manager of the Technical Products Plant 
of Swift located at Hammond, Indiana. 

Mr. Lacey joined Swift & Company in 
1926, shortly after being graduated from 
the University of Missouri. In the 22 
years since then he has been associated 
with the fat and oil business of the com- 
pany. He was appointed manager of the 
industrial oil department in 1944. Growth 
of this phase of the company’s business is 
reflected in the new industrial oil plant 
at Hammond. This new unit processes 
fat and oil for use in the manufacture 
of lubricants, rubber, textiles, soap, cos- 
metics, linoleum, paint, and many other in- 
dustrial products. 


@ Monsanto Appointment 

Monsanto Chemical Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of John B. 
Trotter as assistant general branch mana- 
ger of its Birmingham sales district, 
which comprises the Southeastern s:ates 
and has its headquarters at Birmingham, 
Alabama. George Y. Frankle is general 
branch manager of the Birmingham dis- 
trict. 


@ Oil Chemists’ Officers 

Election of officers at the 40th annual 
meeting in New Orleans May 10-12, 1949, 
is announced by the American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society as follows: 

President—V. C. Mehlenbacher, Swift 
and Company, Chicago. 

Vice President—J. R. Mays Jr., Barrow- 
Agee Laboratories, Inc., Memphis. 

Members-at-large—A. E. Bailey, Girdler 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky. T. H. Hop- 
per, Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, New Orleans. L. B. Parsons, Lever 
Brothers Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Secretary—H. L. Roschen, Swift and 
Company, Chicago. 

Treasurer—J. J. Vollertsen, retired in 
1946 from Armour and Company, Chicago. 

Past presidents who will serve on the 
Governing Board with the officers are C. 
P. Long, Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati; 
R. T. Milner, Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria; S. O. Sorensen, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Company, Minneapolis; 
and R. R. King, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods Inc., 
Sherman, Tex. 

A number of appointments are also an- 
nounced: A. R. Baldwin, Corn Products 
Refining Company, Argo, Ill, as chair- 
man of the Journal committee and editor 
of the Journal of the American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society; Lucy R. Hawkins, as ex- 
ecutive secretary; K. S. Markley, South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans, as representative of the A.O.C.S. 
in the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; and D. S. Bolley, 
National Lead Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and Mr. Sorensen as representatives 
on the technical cooperative committee of 
the National Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Association. 

The Referee Board will again be com- 
prised of the following: 

A. S. Richardson, Chairman, Procter and 
Gamble, Cincinnati. 

G. W. Agee, Barrow-Agee Laboratories, 
Memphis. 

J. P. Harris, Industrial Chemical Sales 
division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, Chicago. 

R. R. King, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods Inc., 
Sherman, Tex: 

V. C. Mehlenbacher, ex-officio, Swift 
and Company, Chicago. 

Price of the Methods of Analysis was 
raised from $6 to $7.50, and the price of 
Sepafate sets of Revisions, such as 1947, 
1948, and the forthcoming 1949 set, from 
50c to $1 each. 

The 1950 meeting of the Society will 
te held in Atlanta during the first week in 
May and in San Francisco in early fall. 


@ Atlas Mineral Appointment 
Joseph Dahle, formerly research direc- 
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tor of Symco Chemical Corporation and 
Aspinook Corporation, has been appointed 
director of research for The Atlas Min- 
eral Products Company. 


@ Canadian Technical 
Textile Federation 

On April 23rd, the delegates from the 
five componcnt associations of the Can- 
adian Technical Textile Federation had an 
all-day session to hear the president’s 
report and to plan future activities. 

A report was read from the committee 
which had studied the possibility of a 
universal numbering system for yarns and 
fibers. The committee recommended that 
Canada be represented at the next inter- 
national conference on standards and the 
system adopted should te based on the 
metric system. Plans were made to co- 
operate with the Primary Textile Insti- 
tute to this end. 

Officers elected for the coming year are 
as follows: 

William Buck—President. 

Henry K. Torpey—lIst Vice-President. 

Victor Grantham—2nd Vice-President. 

J. A. Dixon—Secretary-Treasurer. 

Harvey Smith — Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


@ Homogesol P 

Woonsocket Color & Chemical Co., 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, announces 
production of Homogesol P, a special 
stabilized methylol urea condensate said 
to be primarily suited for crease resist- 
ance and shrink resistance finishes on 
rayon and cotton fabrics. It is stated 
that it does not produce any appreciable 
stiffening of the fabric. 

Homogesol P is a white paste which is 
said to dissolve completely in water to 
form a clear colorless solution which is 
neutral to very slightly alkaline in reac- 
tion. It is stated that when stored under 
favorat le conditions its useful life is about 
two months. It is further stated that it 
contains an inorganic salt which has en- 
abled many mills to cut down consider- 
ably in their resin bath formulation. 


® Westvaco Chicago Manager 

A. L. Crane, previously in charge of 
the Detroit District Sales Office, Westvaco 
Chemical Division, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, has been appointed 
District Sales Manager at Chicago. In his 
new position, Mr. Crane will supervise 
sales activities of Westvaco’s Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland and Cincinnati offices. 
P. H. Hall continues as District Sales 
Manager at Cleveland while J. M. Rous- 
maniere is the newly appointed Westvaco 
District Sales Manager at Cincinnati. 
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@ New Finish For Rayon 
Marquisette 

A new dura‘le finish for rayon mar- 
quisette has been developed by Powdrell 
& Alexander, Inc. from American Cyana- 
mid Company’s Sheerset resins, accord- 
ing to Earle C. Powdrell, executive vice 
president. The new marquisette finish is 
said to make possible a wide range of 
tubfast and sunfast pastel shades that are 
lastingly crisp and to keep their size and 
shape throughout commercial laundering 
or home washing. It is stated that it also 
allows fabric to be dyed in the piece rather 
than in the yarn, thus substantially cutting 
down the time required between manufac- 
ture and delivery, and reducing inven- 
tories of dyed yarns. 

The new finish, in addition to making 
starching unnecessary, is said to be re- 
sistant to soot and dust. It is stated that 
tests have shown that this new type of 
rayon marquisette may be freshened by 
lightly shaking and hanging on the line 
in the wind for a few hours and that the 
fabric when washed and simply hung up 
on the line, dries wrinkle-free and fresh. 
The Sheerset Finish is also said to protect 
the rayon fabric against damage from sil- 
verfish. 

The rayon marquisette to which the 
new finish is applied was designed and 
developed in Powdrell & Alexander's mill 
in Danielson, Conn., where the cloth is 
manufactured and woven and also finished. 


@ Officers and Directors of 
TCCA 

Two new directors were elected for the 
ensuing year at the 34th annual business 
meeting of The Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation, held March 31 at the headquar- 
ters of the organization, 200 Madison Ave- 
nue, They are Jules L. Foreman, Presi- 
dent of Foreman Fabrics Corp., and Rob- 
ert A. Ramsdell, Manager of the Nylon 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 

The following were re-elected to the 
Association’s Board of Directors for the 
coming year: 

E. Irving Hanson—Vice-President, Haf- 
ner Associates, Inc. 

Allan C. Jacobson—Director-Sales Mgr., 
Women’s Wear Dept., J. P. Stevens & Co. 

Charles F. H. Johnson, Jr.—Vice-Presi- 
dent & Gen. Mgr., Botany Mills, Inc. 

Carl E. Kempf—President, 
Hat Co., Inc. 

W. Ralph MacIntyre—President, Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co. 

James F. Marble—President, Waldrich 
Co. 

Armand Schwab—President, 
Schwab & Co. 

Roy E. Tilles, Sr.—President, Gotham 
Hosiery Co., Inc. 


Brewster 


Armand 
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Henry C. Van Brederode—Vice-Presi- 
dent, Celanese Corp. of America. 

John F. Warner—President, 
Development Laboratories, Inc. 


Riegel 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, held immediately after the business 
session, all present officers were re-elected 
as follows: 

President: Roy E. Tilles, Sr. 

1st Vice-Pres.: Armand Schwab. 

2nd Vice-Pres.: John F. Warner. 

Treasurer: Carl E. Kempf. 

Secretary and Managing Director: Mar- 
garet Hayden Rorke. 

Immediately following the meeting, the 
Association’s Board of Directors tendered 
an informal luncheon at the Empire State 
Club to the 87 members of the Associa- 
tion’s official color committees. These 
comprise the Woolen, Rayon, Hosiery, 
Glove, Millinery, Men’s Hat, Shoe and 
Leather, consisting of tanners, shoe manu- 
facturers and shoe retailers, and the Dye- 
stuff Advisory Committees. 


@ Receives N.A.C.E. Award 

F. L. LaQue was the recipient of the 
Frank Newman Speller Award in Cor- 
rosion Engineering of the National Asso- 
ciation of Corrosion Engineers at the An- 
nual Banquet of the Association on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 13, at the Nether- 
lands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
award, presented annually by the N.A.C.E., 
is made in recognition of outstanding 
contributions in science and engineering 
as pertaining to the field cf corrosion. 

Mr. LaQue is in charge of the Corrosion 
Engineering Section of the Development 
and Research Division of The Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., at New 
York. He has been a Vice President, 
member of the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors of the N.A.C.E., and 
during the past year has served as the 
Association’s President. His principal 
activities with International Nickel are 
in connection with the practical aspects 
of corrosion and the properties of cor- 
rosion resisting metals and alloys. 


@ New Instruments 
Developed at ITT 
Development of two devices, a cloth 
inspection machine and a_ uniformity 
meter, has been announced by the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. The cloth inspection ma- 
chine incorporates a new system which 
permits an inspector to view a stationary 
image of rapidly moving cloth, thus re- 
ducing eye fatigue and increasing ef- 
ficiency. The uniformity meter measures 
and makes a permanent record of the 
uniformity of yarn, roving, sliver or other 
filamentary material. 
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ce-Presi- a e 
Mildew Resistance Tests 
Riegel 
(Continued from page 436) 
f Direc- 
business 
e-elected Results fabric treated with pyridyl mercury stear- counts in no small part for the severity 
ate in pure culture tests and in soil bur- of the soil burial test on fabrics proofed 
The test results obtained with the sam- ial. Among the fungi used in pure cul- with copper-containing preservatives and 
" ples treated with copper compounds are ture, a high degree of mercury tolerance may be similarly important in the case 
7 shown in Figures 1 and 2. It may be may be noted particularly in Penicillia of materials containing compounds of mer- 
seen that Aspergillus 37 (A. fumigatus), 15.1, 33, 49.1 and 68. The soil burial cury or zinc. For routine laboratory use 
— Humicola 9.1, Gliomastix 95, and Penicil- tests were very severe in all of the four the soil burial test as carried out at 
lia 15.1 and 49.1 were all very decidedly soils which were used. Soil burial tests Beltsville has appeared to be simple, prac- 
, more copper-tolerant than either Chaetom- are believed to have been found unusually tical, and informative. Its application 
ing, the ium glob 1042.4 or Myrotheci . -containi , imati 
ium globosum -4 or Myrothecium ver- severe on mercury-containing fabric pre- obviously should be confined primarily 
endered : ‘ . . . ‘ ‘ . » ? 
: rucaria 1334.2, with Thielavia 46 and _ servatives in many other laboratories. if not exclusively, to articles and protec- 
ire State - ; , , ‘ ‘ : 
prdeaen Aspergillus 45 (A. terreus) being inter- Heavy metal tolerance is believed to be tive agents expected to encounter soil con- 
<n j mediate in tolerance. common among the soil-inhibiting fungi. tact in service, although procurement of- 
Sites, Table I presents data on the behavior of It seems reasonable to believe that it 2c-  ficers in some cases may wish to provide 
ioe and 
2 manu- 
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ie inti oases A 2S £ SESS FAS 
which CN co CT CHR 1246 08248 3246 J 24 8 
ionary 
lus re- Figure 1 CN CO C T CH R 
ng ef- Performance of three different fungi in comparison with Chaetomium Figure 2 
>asures globosum 1042.4 in mildew resistance tests of 8-ounce cotton duck ’ ' 
of the treated with four copper-containing mildew preventives. CN = copper Performance of four different fungi in comparison with Myrothecium 
j naphthenate, CO = copper oleate, CT = copper “tallate”, and CHR = __—verrucaria 1334.2 in mildew resistance tests of 8-ounce cotton duck 
other copper hydrogenated resinate, each compound applied at rates equivalent treated with four copper-containing mildew preventives. Symbols 
to .1, .2, .4, and .8 percents of copper on the fabric. as in Figure 1. 
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TABLE I 


Percent residual strength of untreated and pyridyl mercury stearate-treated 8-ounce 
cotton duck after pure culture and soil burial tests. 


Percent mercury on fabric 





Fungi and 
Soils 


3 | 


Pure Culture Tests 
Asnergillus #45 
Chaetomium sp. #91 . 
Chaetomium — globosu 
1042.4 
Gliomastix convoluta #95 
Myrothecium _ verrucaria 
1334.2 
Penicillium 715.1 
Penicillium #33 
Penicillium $49.1 
Peniciilium #68 . 
P. piscarium #905 
P. luteum #10125 
Soil Burial Tests 
Carrington Soil (Nebr.) 
Chester Soil (Md.) 
Compost Soil (Greenhouse) 
Muck (Mich.) 


ind 


ecooo coooeoooo coo oo 


37 
97 


97 
87 


98 
0 


025% 


05% 10% -20% 30% 


64 103 103 100 


96 102 96 


97 99 102 
91 102 


103 
40 
0 
14 
7 
96 
103 


a 


articles with protection against situations 
which are actually anticipated to be in- 
frequent or rare in their normal service 
life. 

Metal -tolerant cellulose - decomposing 
fungi may be isolated from soils very 
readily by simply streaking a soil sus- 
pension upon filter paper which is im- 
pregnated with the desired mildew pre- 
ventive compound and which rests on the 
surface of mineral-salts agar in Petri 
dishes. The use of such fungi in textile 


Bool: R eviews 


114 Check Points on How to 
Prevent Grievances 
By Bleick von Bleicken and Carl Heyel, The 
National Foremen’s Institute Inc., Deep River, 
Connecticut 

This “workbook”, as it might be called, 
is a sound addition to the management- 
training material available for use in 
round-table discussion groups. The au- 
thors, a New York management consul- 
tant, and the Assistant to the President 
of Lehn and Fink Products Corporation, 
have created something of practical value 
to responsible divisional and departmen- 
tal executives, often the forgotten men in 
company training programs which usually 
skew toward the foremen and sub-fore- 
men rather than toward the middle and 
upper-middle levels of management. The 
amount of attention commonly given by 
both management and labor to hearing, 
discussing, and disposing of grievances 
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tests is practicable in some cases, but in- 
terpretation of the results obtained needs 
to be made with care, As with the soil 
burial test, it is entirely possible by the 
use of fungicide-tolerant organisms to give 
an unwarranted “unsatisfactory” rating to 
materials which may in fact be moderately 
or even highly satisfactory under actual 
service conditions. Such articles and pro- 
tective agents may only rarely encounter 
in service a biological hazard as severe 
as that specified in the test and may be 


frequently obscures the need for preven- 
tive action in fields where recognition 
and early treatment may well eliminate 
complaints before they become grievances 
and start through the “procedure” defined 
in company policy and/or the union con- 
tract, These splendid check lists should 
receive a warm welcome from executives 
with grievance problems and a most en- 
thusiastic reception from industrial train- 
ers and conference leaders.—J. R. R. 


Formula for Supervision 


By H. W. Heinrich, Assistant Superintendent, 
The Travelers Insurance Co., The National Fore- 
men’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Connecticut 


This booklet announces itself as “A 
Manual For Supervisors and Executives”. 
In so doing it should make it clear to 
every reader that it is not just one more 
addition to our bulging files of supervis- 
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entirely satisfactory in respect to the 
numerous other important properties re- 
quired. It may readily happen also that 
textiles and protective treatments which 
stand up remarkably well against numer- 
Ous Organisms in pure culture do not have 
the requisite persistence on the textile dur- 
ing weathering or other important prop- 
erties. As a method of checking the per- 
sistence of a mildew preventive on fabric 
during weathering, Chaetomium globosum 
may be used by simply applying the test 
as here described to the weathered fabric 
either with or without sterilization. While 
there seems no reason to question the 
conclusion of other workers that irradia- 
tion causes some increase in the resistance 
of cotton to attack by micro-organisms 
(1, 2), in cur experience even fabric which 
has been subjected to prolonged periods 
of sunlight of high intensity will suffer 
marked tendering in tests with this fungus 
either with or without sterilization of the 
fabric. 


Literature Cited 


1. Jarrell, T. D., Stuart, L. S., and Holman, 
H. P. Mildewproofing khaki and other mineral- 
dyed cotton duck with copper compounds. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 26, 495-500, 519-23 (1937). 

2. Wagner, R. P., Webber, H. H., and Siu, 
R. G. H. Effect of ultra-violet light on cotton 
cellulose and its influence on subsequent degra- 
dation by micro-organisms. Arch. Biochem. 12, 


35-50 (1947). ‘ 

3. White, W. L., and Downing, M. H. The 
identity of ‘‘Metarrhizium glutinosum.” My- 
cologia 39, 546-555 (1947). 


ory training materials gathered over the 
past.ten years. While the four-step “for- 
mula” presented is no self-assured cure- 
all, its direct, practical applications in 
typical operating problems are presented 
in readable and workable fashion with 
good case material. The divisions in both 
content and treatment lend themselves, 
by their adaptability, to use in the periodic 
management conference as well as in the 
more tightly-programmed training course. 
The best feature of the booklet from our 
point of view is its recognition of super- 
visory problems as a matter of general 
concern to office managers and staff ex- 
ecutives as well as to the line supervision. 
The case material here presented should 
make plain to every reader that person- 
nel problems “out front” can be and often 
are as vexing as the human relations tan- 
gles among the “boys in the back shop.” 
Mr. Heinrich’s presentation blueprints the 
simple, effective ways for handling them. 
—J. R. R. 
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The idea came from the stagecoach 
days—the recollection of the coachman’s 
olman, : . 2 
we : ‘ e greatcoat, perched up out of the dust. 
The fabric is Verney’s faille Caprice... 
the yarn, acetate and viscose rayon. 
Garments like this have a look of qual- 
ity that must be protected by everlasting 
color beauty which is why Verney 
Fabrics Corporation is one of the many 
textile leaders using Sandoz dyestuffs. 
To protect the original beauty of solid 
shades against sunlight, crocking. dry 
cleaning and hot-pressing, Sandoz recom- 


mends, for acetate 


ARTISIL DIRECT YELLOW G 
ARTISIL DIRECT SCARLET GP CONC. 
ARTISIL DIRECT BLUE BSQ CONC, 
and for viscose: 

PYRAZOL FAST BROWN BRL 
PYRAZOL FAST YELLOW RSW 
PYRAZOL FAST BLUE 4GUL 


And for any chrome. acid or direct dyes 


...or auxiliary chemicals ... for both nat- 


ural and synthetic fibres... be guided by 


the successful “color achievements” you 


see in these Sandoz advertisements. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, inCcC., 61 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK °3, W.F: 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto « Other branches at Providence, Paterson and Montreal 
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WEATHERING TEST 
FOR TEXTILES 


Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER-OMETER 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer Ra 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 


The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 
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QUALITY 


We EXPORT... 


DYESTUFFS 


OF ALL TYPES 
for 


TEXTILE 
LEATHER 
PAPER 


and other industries 
a 


L. L. RONA & CO., INC. 


Established 1929 


40 Exchange Place 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Cable Address 
“ELRONA” 
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CHEMICALS 


BY 


Fast Color Salts aan or 
& Bases Since 1917. 


Voted for their Solubility and Stability 


OTTO Bb. MAY, ive 


Home Office and Works ee DYER 8S. MOSS, ie Representative 
198-214 Niagara Street 1302: Liberty Life Building 
Newark 5, N. J. Charlotte 2, North Carolina 


EXPORTERS—IMPORTERS 


Aniline Colors ¢ Dyestuffs * Pigments 
and 


Textile Chemical Auxiliaries 


APPON CHEM-COL COMPANY, INC. 


Makers o4 “ean MODE ISuaNp 82 WALL STREET NEW YORK (5), N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: COLORANTES NEW YORK. ALL CODES 
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i —juewen: SPEED 


GREATER ACCURACY 


C.R. A. MEASURING 


AND INSPECTING MACHINE 
With All the Most Wanted Features 


pocognargmmmnrannmpeses 0A 


DYESTUFFs 


for all branches of 


TEXTILE DYEING 
AND PRINTING — 


PA 
PER anp LEATHER 


MICAL co 


147.133 Weverly Plece 
WAREHOY, 
SES tm we 
w YOrx 
end ¢ 


RPORATION 


York 14 
MARLorT, "¢€ LM ¥ 


(1) Tube Release. 
Saves time, effort .. . 
conserves paper tubes 

(2) Arm Release. 


Instant adjustment to dif- 
ferent widths 


(6) Yarda 


Easy to 


Folding attachment avail- 
able for doubling open 
goods from flat piece or roll 
or opening doubled piece. 


AUTOMATIC . 
CLOTH SPREADER 
Hand Operated 


C.R.A. 

ELECTRO MATIC 

KNIT GOODS 
LAYING UP 
MACHINE 


(3) Foot Pedal Control 
for Variable Speeds 

(4) Forward and Re- 
verse Drive 


(5) Switch Control 


ge Counter. 

see. Accurate 
Write for Informative 

“Fact Folder” 

See us in Booth #41 at the 
Textile Wet-Processing 
Equipment and Supplies Ex- 
position. 


eT 


R.A. 
SECTIONAL 


ELECTROMATIC 
CLOTH SPREADER 


PLURAMINE 
§-100% 


100% Acti 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. neyo 


Organ'c Content 


A DETERGENT & WETTING AGENT 
SECOND TO NONE IN PERFORMANCE. 


PLURAMINE 


is a versatile and efficient product 
and has proved highly effective in 
both WOOL SCOURING and 
RAYON DYEING. 


Send for free sample and information. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING (O., INC. 


Kearny, N. J. Greenville, S. C. 


CUTTING ROOM APPLIANCES CORP. 


45 West 25th St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
CH 2-7142 


Internationally Represented 
Cable Address ‘‘Cutroom”’ 


Money-Saving Devices for the Cutting Room 
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/ s=\_ KIER BOILING 
| “SA BOILING OFF 
/ =A SCOURING 
“A SIZING 
A) DESIZING 
s=& BLEACHING 
“A DYEING 
“A SOFTENING 


“A FINISHING M . 
) ies etaline X 


Inquiries 
Solicited 


X marks double protec- 


“UNITED CHEMICAL P RODUCTS Cor tion for all your machines 


YORK AND GOLGATE $1 STREETS . TERSEY CITY. 2,. M. mH when it’s Metaline X, the 


oe Southern Division P.0. Box 1237 New Orleans 10, taaleos ¢ weed ow “ -~ —_ 
Western phate CHEMICAL PRODUCTS cone. AURORA, ALL powered dirt-dissolving ac- 
F fey tion. Metaline X protects 


while it cleans, evaporating 
slowly and leaving a thin 


ONLY THE film which effectively fights 


off rust and other corrosion. 


Finest F abrics Your machines are a major 
ARE PROCESSED WITH investment. Keep them pro- 


ducing by spraying or 


brushing with Metaline X, 
the double protection 
solvent. 


FINISHES AND COMPOUNDS 


for 


& DYERS e Specialties for 
°’ PRINTERS . i 


STRIPPING 

FINISH ERS PENETRATING 
FINISHING 

LUBRICATION 


Manufacturers since 1900 


AP X Ch j C i Oils for all textile conditioning requirements. 
emical Co., Inc. Peppa orsnaaeecpnend 


Estab. 19 
225 West 34th Street PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


MARK sf 
of QUALITY N Y k ] N Y Knoxville, Tenn. ¢ Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
ew for aN. Te 
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PENETRANTS e DETERGENTS * SOFTENERS © REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 





The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For ali other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 





FINISHER WANTED: Nationally known textile organ- 
ization in South wants a qualified finisher who has had 
experience on flat goods and underwear crepe. Man 
should have very sound synthetic fabric background. 
Please write giving full particulars on experience, back- 
ground and some indication of salary desired. Write Box 


No. 599. 


Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, Managers, Superintendents 
and others seeking positions and for employers seeking 
men. Attractive positions paying splendid salaries open 
for capable men. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 


Washington St., Boston, Mass. Over 50 years in business. 





WANTED—Finisher for modern piece goods finishing 
plant. Must be experienced with all types of synthetic. 
spun and filament fabrics. Also must be experienced with 
resin finishes. Write Box No. 628. 

Experienced Jig Dyer, second shift, high grade New 
York City dyehouse. Top salary. Detailed experience. 


Replies held confidential. Write Box No. 636. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist, Age. 29, 
broad experience in wet processing and dyeing of cot- 


tons and rayons. Formerly in charge of laboratory and 
dyehouse of well known organization. Superintendent 
material. Write Box No. 635. 
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CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Experienced chemist and chemical engineer desires respon- 
sible position with company producing chemical products 
for finishing textiles. New products developed; plant pro- 
duction supervised. Write Box No. 624. 


WANTED: Position as laboratory head and supervisor, 
application research, mill work demonstration, catalogue 
work, technical interviews, correspondence; 30 years’ ex- 
perience. Southwest location desired. Write Box No. 


639. 








CHEMIST — TEXTILE 
GRADUATE CHEMIST for company in Metropolitan 
New York Area manufacturing textile auxiliaries. Re- 
quire textile manufacturing experience or textile auxiliary 
application experience. State education, age, experience. 
Write Box No. 640. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY, Textile 
Research Department, has excellent opportunities for 
Chemical Engineers and Textile Chemical graduates, pref- 
erably with 2-5 years’ textile laboratory or cotton dyeing 
and bleaching experience. These positions consist of re- 
search and development work in the Procter & Gamble 
laboratories and technical service work in the textile in- 
dustry. Replies held in confidence. Textile Research 
Department, The Procter & Gamb:e Company, Cincinnati 


17, Ohio. 





POSITION WANTED—Chemical Engineer, Chemist. 
Master’s degree. 11 years diversified experience includ- 
ing research, development, production and plant super- 
vision, management, textile chemical specialties, detergents. 
Duties have required customer sales and technical service 
contact, familiarity with textile plant operations. Desires 
change to position of responsibility requiring sound back- 
ground and management ability in small or medium sized 
organization. Write Box No. 642. 
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e CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS e 


POSITION WANTED—Manager-Superintendent, com- 
mission dyeing and finishing. 25 years’ experience on 
wool, worsted, cotton rayon and blended fabrics. Piece 
yarn and stock dyeing. Textile and business school trained. 
Excellent references. Write Box No. 641. 


POSITION WANTED: Wool Dyer & Finisher, chemist 
graduate, age 33. 
union fabrics, blends matching and laboratory, also cotton 
dyeing, high experience, perfect knowledge Spanish. Steady 
responsible position. Write Box No. 643. 


Tops, skein yarns, worsted pieces and 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ARE RESTRICTED TO 
HELP WANTED — POSITIONS WANTED 
MACHINERY (wanted or for sale) 
OTHER TYPE COPY WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


STORAGE and 
DISTRIBUTION 


For the past 66 years we 
have offered every modern 
facility for protected 
storage. Our carefully 
trained office and ware- 
house personnel provide 
flexible and efficient dis- 
tribution of your mer- 
chandise. Kindly 
address commu- 
nications to 


% 


. —e z s = o | 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


52nd STREET and 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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REELS e PAPER TUBES 


For the “Textile “lnrade 


Over 30 YEARS of TUBE 


and REEL making experience 


NATIONAL, 


295 VREELAND AVENUE 
PATERSON” ° NEW JERSEY 


Speedier, safer, 
more efficient 
wool processing 
when you use 
LAUREL 
WOOL OILS 
AND SOAPS 


Brom start to finish Laurel Wool Oils 
and Soaps will process your wool efficiently, without injury 
to fibers . . . leave it properly conditioned for clear, level 
dyeing. For 40 years favorites with leading textile mills. 
Oiling and Spinning—Laurel Wool Oils—Maximum lubrication. 
Easily removed in scour. Produce even yarns. 


Scouring Wool Yarns and Piece Goods —taurel Scours—Ex- 
cellent detergents and penctrants. Remove and suspend mineral oils. 
Leave wool cleaner, loftier and with softer hand. Yield brighter, more 
even shades. 


Fulling— Laurel Fulling Soaps—quickly produce desired fulling effect. 
Try these efficient Laurel Wool Processing Agents. Send for 
trial order today. 


¢ SOAPS 01s 


\\ Fly 
ESTABLISHED Wm. H. a 
1909 SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. | Bee@2es ons 


Paterson, W. J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, W. C. 


2601 East Tioga Street 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


WAREHOUSES: | 


e OFFICES: | 
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VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS oF tH U.S. 
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LOW COST .. HIGH SPEED 
GAS FIRED, RADIANT 


DRYING & CURING RANGES 
7 rf 2 ed al se 16 


eM 















@ TENTER FRAME @ LATEX DRYERS & 

HOUSINGS CURERS 
@ PIECE GOODS DRYERS o CHEMICAL DRYERS 
ARN AND 


@ PRINT GOODS DRYERS @ SKEIN, Y 
@ SLASHER DRYERS STOCK DRYERS 


MANUFACTURERS 


GAS AND ELECTRIC INFRA-RED UNITS, OVENS AND 
CONVEYORS FOR HEATING @ DRYING ® BAKING ® 
CURING ® SINGEING © DEHYDRATING 


Write for Complete Literature 


. PROCESS HEATING, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING ENGINEERING 


46 Herkimer Place, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. = 
Soll HUNNNNULUUANURUALAUUAUUUUNHUUAUANLAGUULULULUOLU ULLAL AHA UU 
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It’s NEW! 
It’s USEFUL! 
It’s ECONOMICAL! 


Azidin Brilliant Bordeaux B 


A new color, fast to light, wash- 
ing, ironing and heat. 


& 
It leaves Acetates white, dis- 
charges clean and stands T.B.L. 
Finish. 
* 


Dyes rayon and mercerized cot- 
ton the same tone. 


e@ 
Manufactured by 


Rossville Dyestuff Corp. 


Arthur Kill Road 
Staten Island (13), New York 
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_ NAPROOP.... 


TRADE-MARK 





WATER-SOLUBLE 
ALUMINUM 
ACETATE POWDER 


for water-repellent preparations 
35.5-37.0% AI.O, content 


“Niaproof” Aluminum Acetate is readily solu- 
ble in water so that any strength of solution can 
be prepared as required. 


ADVANTAGES OF 
“NIAPROOF” POWDER 
OVER SOLUTIONS: 


STABILITY—No more losses due to precipita- 
tion of solutions. 


PURITY—No injurious sulfates or chlorides to 
tender the fabric. 
No contamination or discoloration from con- 
tainers. 

SAVINGS—Lower cost per pound of AI,O, 
content. 


Lower freight due to negligible water content. 
Lower handling and storage costs. 
Containers can be reused or resold. 


ALUMINUM ACETATE 
and 


ALUMINUM FORMATE SOLUTIONS 


also available 


For further information write to: 


~ * yas ni gts SS. 


UNITED STATES VANADIUM CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide [3 and Carbon Corporation 





Sales Offices: © 944 Niagara Bldg. ® Nicgara Falls, N. Y. 
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10 PRODUCTS 
of PROVEN 


DEPENDABILITY 


_ WHICH sHOULD WARRANT - 
hic ATTENTION , 


*AQUAROL: A water repellent for processing woolen, 
cotton and rayon fabrics, also produces excellent re- 
sults in splashproofing or finishing all types of hosiery. 


*PARAMINE T A: A cation active softener for process- 
ing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, smooth, 
pleasing finish. 


ANTHOMINE: Auxiliary used in all wool dyeing 
processes to produce a uniform shade and impart a 
soft pleasing hand to stock, yarn and cloth. Improves 
exhaustion of dye bath and increases color yield. Very 
effective for levelling shade of tippy and mixed wools. 


‘PARAPON S A: A highly efficient leveler and softener 

for dyeing and finishing all types of yarn, cloth and 
hosiery to produce a uniform dyeing and a soft full 
hand. 


‘ARIPEL F S: Finish and gas inhibitor for processing 
dyed acetate rayon—produces a soft, full feeling finish 
and prevents gas fading of the color. 


*LANITOL F: A synthetic detergent possessing excep- 
tional scouring and washing properties for processing 
wool, cotton, rayon or nylon. 


*“ALGEPON V A: Auxiliary used in dyeing vat colors 
to retard reoxidation of the reduced bath and pro- 
duce a solid and uniform shade—also effective in strip- 
ping vat dyeings. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in last rinse to 
prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or rayon in 
water. 


*DIAZONOL A C: For boiling out cotton cloth in pres- 
sure or open kiers to produce greater absorbency and 
cleaner material. Excellent for pre-boiling knitted 
cloth in preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used 
with good results for boiling out cotton or rayon 
cloth on the jig. 


*TETRANOL: A rapid wetting and penetrating agent. 
Active in acid, alkaline and salt solutions and not 
affected by hard water, may be used in all types of 
dyeing operations to insure positive penetration of 
color and a uniform and solid shade. 


And a complete line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners 
and Finishes for Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


@ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


PTT C0. INC. 


Newark, Mew Jersey 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for Over 40 Years 
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Here’s a good question... a» 
Fase 


MR. WOOL PRODUCTS MANUFACTURER : 
a 


Why make it shnink-neviotant- 
i You cont waaly it -- 


It’s a question that you, Mr. Wool Products Manufacturer, 
should ask yourself (and answer, too!) NOW! 

When you say “This Wool Garment will Resist 
Shrinkage", you're inviting your customers to wash it! 
And, whether you claim it to be washable or not, 
it better be! 

Obviously, washable does not mean shrinkage 
control, alone. It also means color-fastness. Any fabric, 
if it’s truly washable must be shrink resistant and 
color-fast. In short, washable means SAFE TO TUB, 
| SAFE TO RUB, under all normal washing conditions. 


ra on ate ina nee a ie ih nA tl 


nt 
a! 


The SCHOLLER WOOL SHRINKAGE CONTROL PROCESS* re- 
moves the primary cause of wool shrinkage—matting and 
felting — without any effect upon the inherent resiliency, elas- 
ticity, recoverability and texture of the original wool. The treat- 
ment of the wool involves the addition of no foreign materials, 





therefore no change in weight and feel or "hand". Appearance WASHABLE WOOL 

is unchanged while the true comfort and useful life of the are 0 R 
Processed wool fabric is greatly enhanced. The strength of the mf 
Schollerized yarn is generally the same or greater than the To TUB bd SAFE 


original. Extremely flexible in application, wool may be 
Schollerized in the raw stock, tops, skeins, packages or fabric. 


qo oo SCHOLLER BROTHERS, INC. 


’ 
4 i 
es CP 4 Write Today For Full Details On The Amazing Manufacturers of Scouring, Dyeing and Finishing Materials 
a (esi Scholler Wool Shrinkage-Control Process COLLINS of WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
af opplied to YOUR product ! 
y}; / 1N CANADA SCHOLLER BROTHERS LTD ST. CATHARINES. ONTARIO 


SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
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+ Economy 


when you bleach 


with 


SOLVAY 


LIQUID CHLORINE 





You pay far less for your bleaching agent 
when you specify SOLVAY LIQUID 
CHLORINE. Yet its efficiency and uniform 
results have been proved over and over again 
through long usage. 

Outstanding firms agree on this tried-and- 
true method. Outstanding firms wse SOLVAY 
LIQUID CHLORINE-for high performance, 
low-cost bleaching. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Detroit * Houston * New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis * Syracuse 
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See it at the Show... 


pona--- HUNTER JET CIRCULATION DYE KETTLE 


I 
I 
At Booth No. 44 at the Wet Finishing Show you will see the “newest of new” 
I 
I 
I 





dye kettles. 


The new Hunter “Jet Kettle” embodies the only positive circulation system 
BOOTH available in a Piece Dye Kettle, a system which insures even temperature from front 
No 44 to back and, therefore, eliminates the necessity of turbulent boiling to obtain level 
” and even dyeing, and eliminate streaks and shadiness. 
Check your present equipment. You will find a temperature lag from front to 
back of from 10-20 degrees as the Kettle is brought to a boil and from 5-10 degrees 
while boiling. 


For further information and demonstration visit the 
James Hunter Machine Company exhibit, Booth No, 44. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS . . . Since 1847 
“BUILT BY HUNTER... IT’S DEPENDABLE” 













NOPCO *2272-( orn 


UNUSUAL MATERIAL 
A Sulfonated Butyl Oleate FOR ' 


Textile Welling Agent DYEING 
11,000 Pounds Net | AND 
FINISHING 


Packed in Original 55 gallon drums 


THAT ARE 
Entire lot of 25 drums or part offered RE ALLY DIFFE 
at sacrifice price. a RENT 
VISIT BOOTH 19 
Write Box 579ADR TEXTILE WET PROCESS EXHIBITION 
217—7th Ave. New York 11, N. Y. IN NEW YORK 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO. Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE 





PHILADELPHIA 25 
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With the new Butterworth Horizontal Rope 
Saturator and the new Butterworth Rope 
Squeezer you can achieve higher speeds, better 
bleaching and better handling of goods during 
continuous bleaching operations. These new ma- 
chines are more flexible, more interchangeable 
than any conventional saturators and squeezers 
now in use. There's no loss of production time. 


Actual production tests have shown savings of 40 
per cent in labor costs alone; 25 per cent less 
floor space used. Production speeds as high as 
300 yards per minute can be obtained with this 
equipment. 

Check some of the features and advantages of 


Side view of the new Butterworth Horizontal Rope Saturator. 
Note streamlined, compact design and stainless steel closures. 


Front view of the new 
Butterworth Rope Squeezer. 
Frame work, bearings, 
rolls, air cylinders and con- 
trol mechanism are inter- 
changeable with Saturator 
shown at left. 


these new machines: faster operating speeds, 
streamlined design, closures made of stainless 
steel; rollers completely enclosed to protect 
workers and keep dirt aut; compact, easy to reach 
controls, gentler handling of goods, 3-position 
poteye panels, plus many additional features. 


The new Butterworth Horizontal Rope Saturator 
and the new Butterworth Rope Squeezer are two 
major steps in standardizing and simplifying con- 
tinuous bleaching operations. If you want to 
standardize continuous bleaching operations, if 
you want to obtain better bleaching results and 
greater production, then get all the details on 
these two new machines now. Write or call: 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 25, Pa. * Providence Div., Providence 
R. I. * 1211 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. * In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Representatives in Principal Countries of the World 
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to light and time? 


~ |  SORBITEX 


| SORBITEX is a smooth white paste composed of a blend of synthetic softening 
agents. It is readily soluble in warm water, forming solutions which are resistant 





to hard water, salts, acids or alkalies. 

SORBITEX is recommended as a finishing agent for “cotton, rayons, and 
acetates. It is particularly suited for use on high grade fabrics where a soft, full- 
bodied hand is desired. Finishes obtained with SORBITEX are stable and will not 
discolor or develop an odor regardless of the length of storage. 

Write today for a generous sample of SORBITEX and complete informa- 
tion on its use in your finishing processes. 


ij THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
q t Rayon Oils & Sizes Conditioning Agents Cationic Softeners 
Nylon Oils & Sizes Scrooping Agents Cotton Warp Dressings 
| Hartex Products: Kier Bleaching Oils Splashproof Compounds Wetting-Out Agents 
' Finishing Oils Delustrants Weighting Agents 
i T Synthetic Detergents Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 
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\ with Grytex” NATURAL FINISH WATER REPELLENT 


Add extra sales appeal to all fabrics with Drytex. Retain natural draping qualities, keep 
the fabric’s natural “feel,” its attractive appearance. Gain extra qualities 


customers want and search for. 

% 
i mann # ~—Drylexed fabrics stay fresher longer—dirt stains and spots are not absorbed. 
A Drytex, correctly applied, has a water repellent rating 
of 100 by AATCC Standard Test! 


For water repellent fabrics with natural consumer appeal 


—choose Drytex—product of Royce Chemical Company. 


@® 2724 








